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Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of American National Live 
Stock Association, Seattle, Washington, January 28-30, 1931 
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National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colorado, 
January 17-24, 1931 
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Bed-roeck Foundation 


A SKYSCRAPER can rear itself to extraordinary height 
only when its foundation is laid deep upon bed-rock. A 
business enterprise can continue to exist only when its 


policies are sound and it serves a useful purpose. 


Three basic principles form the policy of Armour and 
Company: 

Better values to customers — preparing meats in the 
most palatable and convenient forms, distributing them in 


the most efficient manner, and selling them at prices that 


create demand. 


Better markets for producers — finding and serving 
communities offering the greatest demand, and paying live- 


stock raisers the highest prices warranted by such demand. 


Better earnings through efficiency —relying for 
Armour’s own compensation upon skillful and economical 
manufacturing, intensive selling efforts and the develop- 


ment of by-products which ordinarily would be wasted. 


You can find no more practical and profitable year- 
round market for your livestock than through the new 
Armour and Company. 


Fbin Ne 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 48) COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. — Central standard time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 











‘Shootin’ ”’ ’em in the Chute — 


Germ-proofing Process for Range Calves 


Just a simple shot of Franklin’s under the hide, and all 
risk of Blackleg vanishes. 


One dose immunizes for life, 


This scientific fortifying of the blood-stream with 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin makes the calf proof against 
3lackleg germs. 


No hokum about it—it works! 
Elaborate laboratory tests prove it. 






Every Cattleman Should Read 
the “Calf Book” 


A surprising amount of interesting 
and helpful information has been wae ‘ a og 
Now packed into the thirty-two pages of Stockmen over a period of years proves it. 


. hae 7 Franklin’s is the original, doubly sterilized, highly con- 
the “Calf Book.” This information 


centrated Blackleg Bacterin—pure and potent—safe and sure. 
for is derived from authentic sources. It Insist, and you'll not be sorry. 


Millions of doses administered by cowmen with scarcely a loss 
prove it. 










The verdict of leading Veterinarians, Bureau Men, and 


Your has a dollars-and-cents value to At Drug Store Agencies; otherwise direct 
every cattleman who wants to make ‘i 
Copy the most money out of his business. QO. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


ee a Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, Alliance, Rapid City, Amarillo, 
Copies are mailed free Fort Worth, Marfa, El Paso, Santa Maria, Calgary. 


FRANKLIN 
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National Forests and Wild Life 


BY JOHN H. HATTON 


Denver, Colorado 


ILD LIFE IS A PRODUCT OF THE FOR- 

VW ests and distinctly a forest resource. It adds 

to public enjoyment and interest in forest 

areas. Certain direct and indirect economic consid- 

erations and values are also pertinent. Nearly a mil- 

lion big game animals now find sustenance and refuge 

in the national forests. With a few exceptions, the 

more important species, such as deer and elk, are 
increasing. 

Wild-life protection and conservation are, there- 
fore, among the many duties of forest officers. A wild- 
life regulation is included in the book of “National 
Forest Rules.” 

Most forest officers have a natural and inherent 
interest in game and fish. That interest is strength- 
ened by the opportunities for outdoor contacts in the 
game fields and by the many opportunities presented 
for original observations. The act of May 23, 1908, 
also makes it incumbent upon national-forest em- 
ployees to lend all reasonable assistance to state 
authorities in the protection of game. These respon- 
sibilities, we believe, are being very satisfactorily 
redeemed. 

Such is the recognized status and place of wild life 
on the national forests. 


Factors Involved in Wild-Life Problem 


Let us now consider some of the factors and prin- 
ciples which appear at present to enter most promi- 
nently into the subject. To begin with, fish and game 
constitute a natural resource in our western country 
which is requiring more and more constructive think- 
ing and leadership. It cannot longer shift for itself; 


nor can it be left to one-track minds. The present 
stage of our social, economic, and industrial develop- 
ment has displaced the “balance of nature” theory. 





WHITE-TAIL DEER AND TRIPLET FAWNS ON WICHITA 
NATIONAL FOREST, OKLAHOMA 


Thirty-six thousand three hundred mule deer estimated on 
national forests of Colorado in 1930 


That is no longer appropriate nor pertinent. The 
natural game areas in the United States which might 
yet conform to that idea have become too limited for 
general consideration. Deep students of wild life have 
come to acknowledge that. Earth has been modified 
by human action—-literally. Moreover, the present 
century cannot be substituted for the fifteenth, nor 
the seventeenth, nor the eighteenth. We have changed 
conditions for which to plan and with which to do. 
We recognize that there is now, and will continue to 
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be, an important and-definite place for wild life in the 
American scheme of things; but that place is to be 
relative, and will take cognizance of our present con- 
ditions and modern pursuits. The whole problem 
comes down to a definite program of intelligent 
administration—game management, if you please, 





BUFFALOES IN WICHITA NATIONAL FOREST AND GAME 
; PRESERVE, OKLAHOMA 


A herd of about three hundred is maintained here 


' adjusted according to regions and localities, and predi- 
cated on a right sense of proportion. Co-ordination 
and correlation, and a meeting of minds, will be one 
of the first essentials, with concentration on the prac- 
tical phases of the question. We would not return the 
buffalo, for instance, to his former haunts. and in his 
former numbers. The buffalo has become a creature 
of parks and preserves, and isolated and protected 
places, where he will not endanger human lives nor 
interfere with our modern pursuits. The buffalo has 
thus established for himself a permanent place in our 
American history and traditions. He will not become 
extinct. 

Let me quote an interesting and amusing set of 
“Orders of the Day” for October 25, 1842, which 
recently came to light from Fort Riley, Kansas: 


1. Members of this command will, when shooting at buf- 
faloes on the parade ground, be careful not to fire in the 
direction of the C. O.’s quarters. 

2. The troop officer having the best-trained remount for 
this year will be awarded one barrel of rye whisky. 

8. Student officers will discontinue the practice of roping 
and riding buffaloes. 

4, Attention of all officers is called to para. 107, A. R., in 
which it provides, under uniform regulations, that all officers 
will wear beards. 

5. Short buffalo coats ordered will be ready for issue 
November 29. 


That was eighty-eight years ago. Who would pre- 
sume to say we can restore the outdoor America of 
even that day in those particulars? 
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Charges of Eastern Writers Unfounded 


Eastern story-writers of western conditions are 
charging that the West has sold out to commercial- 
ism, and that the United States Forest Service is 
principally responsible for that alleged condition. 
Cattle and sheep on our mountain areas are driving 
out the game, it is said. In considering and answer- 
ing such complaints, the Forest Service is viewing the 
subject with an open mind, but is at the same time 
urging that facts be obtained. Much has been accom- 
plished in the last twenty-five years in the manage- 
ment of live stock on the national forests in a way to 
improve native forage conditions. This has been of 
immense importance, not only to the pastures them- 
selves, but to the live-stock permittees. Wild life has 
also greatly profited, directly or indirectly, by these 
accomplishments. But not all our mountain areas are 
used or usable by domestic stock. As an example, 
1,000,000 of the 1,600,000 acres (or 6214 per cent) of 
the Shoshone National Forest in Wyoming have no 
domestic stock whatever on them. It is true that 
straight-across acreage comparisons do not neces- 
sarily tell the whole story, but they are more or less 
indicative and enlightening. It is likewise true that 
domestic-stock areas are in the more accessible places. 
Mountain travel, as a rule, also goes to the more 
accessible places. This kind of travel does not always 
get all the facts about a given region. Wyoming, for 
instance, has 1314 per cent of its total acreage in 
national forests. Colorado has 20 per cent. An 
average of about 44 per cent of Wyoming’s national- 
forest acreage is used by domestic stock, and about 
65 per cent of Colorado’s national-forest acreage is so 
used. Other western states have similar percentages. 
This leaves large areas exclusively for game, although 
game also occupies immense areas where domestic 
stock grazes. 


The actual trend of game on the national forests 
should be encouraging to game enthusiasts, when the 
facts are known. It is one of the duties of students 
of wild life and related subjects to make public cor- 
rect information as it is obtained, for the benefit of 
those who do not have opportunities for research or 
wider observations. For instance, deer are estimated 
during the past five-year period to have increased 
nearly 50 per cent, and elk considerably over 60 per 
cent, in Colorado. Mountain sheep have unfortunately 
declined about 30 per cent, and black and brown bears 
about 3 per cent. Studies are being conducted to get 
the facts with reference to mountain sheep. Coyotes 
have gone down about 38 per cent, and mountain 
lions about 40 per cent. The reduction of some of 
the worst game predators, largely through the activi- 
ties of the United States Biological Survey, has no 
doubt been partly responsible for the increase in deer. 
Predatory animals kill more game than hunters do. In 
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1924 it was estimated to be 40 per cent more in 
Colorado, and in 1929, 30 per cent more. So it is 
important that these enemies of game have certain 
control. 


Refuges Increase Number of Game Animals 


Game refuges have also been important factors in 
game increases. In Colorado these have been set aside 
largely within the past nine years. Forests in Colo- 
rado, for instance, on portions of which refuges have 
been established, show a 65 per cent increase in deer 
in the five-year period, as against less than 50 per cent 
for the mountain region as a whole. Other uses 
within the refuge areas have not necessarily changed, 
except that there have been no open hunting seasons 
within the refuges. The open elk season of 1929 is 
one exception to this. While the experience gained 
by that open season indicates that better ways or 
methods may be adopted for removing excess num- 
bers, the fact remains that less than a year’s increase 
in the numbers of elk was taken in the counties which 
were opened to hunting. The problem of keeping elk 
herds down to the possibilities of local habitat is still 
before us. Its proper solution should not be unduly 
delayed. 

Wild-life lovers and game enthusiasts are therefore 
urged to check their observations against facts on a 
broader and less local scale. We are living in an age 
of stock-taking and the study of trends—a time of 
fact-finding and diagnosis. Platitudes have their 
place, but facts and figures are more enlightening 
and controlling. They will help us to come closer to 
proper diagnoses, right conclusions, and solutions in 
any field of inquiry. 





MOUNTAIN SHEEP UNDER PROTECTION 
Uncompahgre National Forest, Colorado 


The future of wild life in this western country is 
not so much whether 44 per cent of the national- 
forest area in Wyoming, or 65 per cent of such area 
in Colorado, is at present used by domestic stock; but 
what are we going to do about winter game ranges 
for our herbivorous game species? Most of the 
national forests can easily accommodate several times 
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the present numbers of game animals in summer 
under the present intensity of domestic stocking. 
With the winter ranges in the Rocky. Mountain 
region, especially, lying for the most part outside the 
national forests and rapidly passing out of control, 
there is a very definite limit placed on game increases 
on the national forests’ summer ranges. In many 





WAPITI (OR ELK), COLORADO 
An instance of unfavorable winter feed conditions 


regions, particularly in the Southwest, that limit has 
been reached, and in some places greatly exceeded. 
Instance the Kaibab Forest and game refuge. Sen- 
sible game management should foresee and forestall 
such conditions, and not let them develop into wild- 
life tragedies. 


Winter Range on National Forests Restricted 


Winter ranges within most of the national forests 
are very limited. They do not furnish any appre-. 
ciable percentage of the ranges necessary to go with 
the summer ranges. Where present within the for- 
ests, special consideration and management are being 
given them in the interests of wild life. Live-stock 
uses have been closely curtailed or excluded on 
those of special importance to game. Forest admin- 
istrative restrictions have extended, for instance, to 
180,000 acres in the forests of Colorado, and to about 
50,000 acres in the forests of Wyoming. Compared 
with the total forest areas in these states, they may 
be likened to drops in a bucket; but the very fact that 
they are limited only serves to increase their local 
importance to game, and to reduce relatively any 
important sacrifices in live-stock uses. Comparative 
figures do not always express proportionate values, 
in other words. But in this matter of protecting 
needed winter range on the national forests we are 
getting at a “right sense of proportion.” Important 
live-stock interests, as a whole, are not being unduly 
penalized by such administrative restrictions, and the 
much more limited wild-life interests are at the same 
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time immeasurably benefited. Such adjustments out- 
line a give-and-take principle that contributes to right 
understandings, security, and the permanence and 
betterment of supposedly conflicting interests. In 
other words, it is an adjustment of wild-life and 
economic uses in keeping with the needs and practical 
possibilities of given localities. 

As an example of intelligent wild-life administra- 
tion, let us consider the Sun River elk herd in Mon- 
tana. This herd has increased from between 200 and 
300 to 4,000 in twenty years. There is available about 
enough winter range to provide regularly for these 
numbers. The annual increase in this herd is about 
15 per cent. Plans for future control and manage- 
ment should, therefore, keep the animals down each 
year at least in the numbers represented by the nat- 
ural increase, or 600 head. Perhaps the basic herd 
should be reduced 500 or.so, to provide a special 
margin of safety in subnormal forage years. 

Game management has come to have very prac- 
tical considerations, not only in the West, but in all 
parts of the country. Each region and locality pre- 
sents its own question and answer. Important local 
interests should be represented in working out con- 
structive programs. In many places, wild life should 
no doubt be dropped from consideration altogether. 
In others, it may be given a larger or more special- 
ized place. Those who are able to analyze conditions 
according to locality, and to reach proper conclusions 
on relative local needs and possibilities, are going to 
be the wild-life conservers of the future. That respon- 
sibility is not going to be delegated to paid story- 
writers, nor to prejudiced and uninformed minds. 
Game conservation itself and modern pursuits will 
both rightly require and demand better, saner, and 
safer treatment of this whole important subject. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM OF WILD-LIFE CONTROL* 


BY PAUL G. REDINGTON 
Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


ONTROL OPERATIONS UNDER THE LEADERSHIP 

of the Biological Survey have been going on for fifteen 
years, based on the paid-hunter system rather than on boun- 
ties. Even with inadequate financial support, which, in many 
localities at least, has not been sufficient in the past to prevent 
reinfestation after temporary control has been accomplished, 
the testimony of stock-raisers, farmers, and game administra- 
tors in general indicates that the character of the work under- 
taken has been justified and worth while. The co-operation 
received by the Survey from states, live-stock associations, 
farmers, and fish and game commissions has been most gener- 
ous and helpful. Without the contributions of co-operators, 
amounting this year to more than $1,500,000, as against a fed- 
eral outlay of $579,000, the results would have been compara- 
tively ineffective. 


*Address delivered before the convention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs, Colorado, December 10-12, 1930. 
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Aside from the funds used by the bureau for protection of 
migratory birds and the establishment of migratory water- 
fowl refuges, the item for predatory-animal and rodent-control 
work is the largest of our annual expenditures. The economic 
value of this work is appreciated in localities where satisfac- 
tory control of pests’ has been attained. Excepting possibly 
the regulatory work concerned with the hunting of migratory 
birds, the control activities are subject to more comment, favor- 
able or otherwise, than any other function we perform. 


Increasing interest in wild-life conservation generally is 
making it every year more evident that wild-life administra- 
tors—federal, state, and local—must ever be on the alert for 
the welfare of the species under their guardianship. With all 
proper regard for economic considerations, they must bear in 
mind that their chief responsibility is for the protection of the 
wild life itself. As the duly constituted guardians of the vari- 
ous species, they must be true to the trust imposed upon them, 
and perform their duty fearlessly and without favor. Control 
measures, however, must be and have been taken when dictated 
by a careful investigation and consideration of all the factors 
involved and of all the results that are likely to follow. 


Mountain Lion, Wolf, Coyote, and Bobcat 


A reading of the history of the development of our great 
country rather clearly shows that those forms of wild life 
which are considered inimical to man and his works have 
always been subjected to some measure of control. In certain 
regions this has exterminated species, and in others it has held 
their numbers down. With few exceptions, mountain lions and 
wolves no longer are to be found in the territory east of the 
Mississippi. The gray wolf, or lobo, has largely disappeared 
from the West. The coyote is still present in considerable 
numbers in the western states, and in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. It has also been found in Alabama, and in New York 
State, probably introduced as pups from the West by tourists. 
Though not known in Alaska prior to 1896, this predator is 
now in that territory in large numbers, and preys heavily on 
the young of game mammals, on foxes, and on migratory birds. 
It is also found in considerable numbers in the Dominion of 
Canada, where organized control operations on an extended 
scale are not carried on. Also, it still inhabits Mexico, where 
no organized control is known to be undertaken. 


The coyote is a prolific breeder, as canny or wily an 
animal as ever walked on four feet, and adapts itself to any 
change of habitat that will assure it food. It is known to be 
a carrier of the dread rabies germ, and only recently it has 
been verified that by its bite it has transmitted to human 
beings the germ of that debilitating malady known as tula- 
remia. 

Next after the mountain lion, the wolf, and the coyote, the 
most important of the larger predators is the bobcat. This 
animal is found in greater or less numbers generally through- 
out the United States, particularly in the West. Because of 
the fur value of their pelts, both the coyote and the bobcat 
have been taken in large numbers by trappers in recent years. 


Not Aim of Survey to Exterminate Any Species 


To most people the idea of extermination of any species of 
animal or bird is distasteful indeed. Some of those who are 
taking issue with our control operations indicate their aver- 
sion to the alleged extermination of the coyote and the bobcat, 
particularly through the methods we are employing. I have 
stated many times that we are not engaged in extermination 
campaigns. It is sometimes necessary, because of the great 


economic losses suffered by farmers and stockmen from nox- 
ious rodents, such as the prairie-dog, the ground-squirrel, and 
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the pocket-gopher, to eliminate these pests locally over large 
areas. But I feel sure that it will never be possible, or con- 
sidered either practicable or necessary, to eradicate entirely 
the enormous population of species as prolific as these rodents. 
Nor is it conceivable that the mountain lion, the coyote, and 
the bobcat, or even the large wolf, will ever cease to be num- 
bered in the fauna of the North American continent. I am 
sure of this statement with reference to the coyote, which, as 
I have already stated, ranges in many sparsely settled areas, 
where the wilderness is so vast that its call will be wafted to 
the sky through countless generations to come. 

Those who condemn our control campaigns (and many are 
very conscientious about this) allege that the coyote is more 
beneficial to man than detrimental, because they believe that 
by its feeding habits the animal keeps in check the abundance 
of noxious rodents. I am informed by naturalists of long 
experience, including my predecessor, Dr. E. W. Nelson, that 
plagues of rodents were in evidence long before man had 
undertaken organized and intensive control campaigns against 
the larger predators. 

Our field men have analyzed the contents of more than 
70,000 coyote stomachs taken over a period of ten years in the 
western states. Our findings as to the food habits of the coyote 
are not widely different from those obtained by other investi- 
gators. These findings show that the aggregate content com- 
prising remains of domestic live stock, poultry, and wild game 
is greater than any other single item. 

It has been requested by some naturalists that we have 
more scientific and critical examination made of the stomach 
contents of coyotes by those members of the bureau who are 
experts in this line of work. This we propose to do, and our 
field men have been directed to send in stomachs for laboratory 
analyses. 

By some people it is alleged that our distribution of poison, 
intended to take coyotes, has brought destruction to a large 
number of other animals, particularly the skunk, the badger, 
and the kit fox. The assertions have appeared also in certain 
periodicals that our poison baits were carelessly placed by 
underpaid and ofttimes irresponsible hunters. 


Placing of Poison Baits 


We have also been accused by trappers of indiscriminately 
broadcasting poison baits, and thereby killing thousands of 
fur-bearing animals. In following up and investigating the 
various charges made, we find that the whole truth in the case 
has seldom been presented by the accuser, and that many of 
the charges have no foundation in fact. 

One of the first things I did after coming to the Biological 
Survey was to send out a general order to field men engaged 
in control operations, giving in detail uniform safeguards that 
they should observe in the distribution of poison. I also called 
together at Ogden, Utah, in 1928, all of our field men engaged 
in control work, and in that conference a uniform policy in 
reference to the use of poison was adopted. 

Despite all this, and in the face of the knowledge we have 
in our possession of the character and conscientious attention 
to duty of our hunters, it has been arranged for five of our 
own experienced naturalists to make a thorough investigation 
of just what animals are being killed on our trap and poison 
lines in the western and southwestern states, including Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Texas. These men are now actively at 
work in these states, and four of them are traveling with 
observers assigned by the predatory animal committee of the 
American Society of Mammalogists. If there is unnecessary 
destruction of animals of economic worth, we certainly wish 
to be informed of it, in order that we may change our prac- 
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tices where necessary. With this joint survey now in progress, 
and with a start made to analyze more critically the stomach 
contents of the coyote, especially, it is felt that we have met in 
fair spirit the suggestions and wishes of those who have been 
criticizing our control work and the methods pursued. 


Last spring our field leaders were asked to give a con- 
sefvative estimate of the number of private individuals who 
use poison in their trapping and predatory-animal control 
activities. The returns indicated that more than 8,000 persons 
in the western states were placing out poison, probably with 
little provision in most cases for safeguarding its distribution. 
Compare this number, please, with the average of 300 trained 
men working under the direction of our leaders during a four- 
and-a-half-month season. These men for less than a five- 
month period are engaged in setting out poison stations in 
limited areas in the western states, and they use every possible 
safeguard, even to the extent of recording the actual count of 
baits put out at the beginning of the season, and those collected 
and destroyed after the control job has been effected. Com- 
pared with the total number thus working with poisons, the 
representation of the Biological Survey is limited indeed. 

Cases are numerous where the private individual surrepti- 
tiously using poison has laid on our organization the blame for 
indiscriminate poisoning. Stealing of traps is frequent, as are 
the bootlegging of our poison baits and the stealing of our 
skins. We have also been subjected to the most exasperating 
interference on the part of those opposed to our operations— 
such, for example, as the robbing of hunters’ camps, and ruin- 
ing our trap and poison sets by pouring on them such mate- 
rials as kerosene and creosote. 

I am very strongly of the opinion that, while unquestion- 
ably our men at times do take a limited number of animals 
other than the large predators on the trap and poison lines, 
the increasing scarcity of fur returns from many states is due 
not. so much to this occasional and accidental destruction as to 
the heavy overtrapping by those who are engaged commer- 
cially in this business. This is particularly the case when pelt 
values are high. The states are in position to curb overtrap- 
ping by legislation that would license trappers, prohibit the 
taking of unprime pelts, place a limit on the take, and require 
an annual report of the numbers of the various species secured. 
Some countries, in seeking to attain the same ends, allocate 
definite districts to trappers. 

It is a distasteful job to deal with poisons. Yet these are 
useful when handled under strict safeguards. If the use of 
poison were eliminated altogether, the cost of taking coyotes 
and other predators that are injurious to domestic stock and 
to game animals would be greatly increased, and the work of 
control correspondingly handicapped and the lessening of 
depredations delayed. 

Many of the agricultural and stock-raising interests 
apparently overlook the true value of rodent control. Experi- 
ments conducted in Arizona over a period of fourteen years 
have shown that the prairie-dog in some places destroys from 
25 to 80 per cent of the available forage that might otherwise 
be utilized for producing beef and mutton, not to mention the 
loss in food for such of the forms of wild life that we love to 
see, as the deer. It is estimated that on the national forests 
alone 8,000,000 acres are so badly infested by rodents as to call 
for organized measures of control. Past results of elimination 
of rodents on grazing areas demonstrate that an extension of 
work to larger areas on the national forests, the public domain, 
and the Indian reservations, as well as on many private hold- 
ings, would inure greatly to the benefit of the live-stock pro- 


ducers, by giving them a greater supply of forage grass per 
unit of area. 
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Federal Legislation for Predatory-Animal Control 


As you are probably aware, Congress asked us to give to 
it a long-term plan of predatory animal control. This was 
done, and a ten-year program was drawn up, approved by 
the then Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, transmitted by 
him to both houses of Congress, and printed by the House of 
Representatives as House Document No. 496. In February, 
1930, a bill was introduced in the House by Mr. Leavitt, of 
Montana, and designated H. R. 9599. This called for an 
authorization to put the ten-year program into effect. A com- 
panion bill, S. 3483, was introduced by Senator Norbeck, of 
South Dakota. These measures were approved by Secretary 
Hyde for the Department of Agriculture, and were not opposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

A hearing on the Leavitt bill was held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture last winter, and those opposing the legis- 
lation were given opportunity to present their views, along 
with those of persons favoring its passage. A hearing was 
also held later before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, at which W. P. Wing, of California, acting for 
this association, presented the case of the sheepmen. The bills 
have not as yet been reported out from either committee. 


What the future holds in store in respect to this legisla- 
tion cannot be foretold. It is certain, however, that because of 
inadequacy of our present funds, it is not possible to put either 
‘predatory-animal or rodent-control plans into operation in 
many regions where there appears to be a crying need for the 
work. From these untouched areas reinfestation rapidly 
takes place on adjacent worked-over territory, nullifying in 
great measure the control work previously done there. 


T understand that one of our critics recently placed before 
the wool-growers of California his program for the future 
handling of the predatory-animal control work. Whether it is 
a constructive plan of action or not is for you to judge. We 
of the Survey welcome constructive criticism and practical sug- 
gestions from any source, if their adoption would eliminate the 
controversial points that have been aired so thoroughly and 
widely in the past few years. 

Finally, I am of the opinion, after traveling widely in the 
West for many years and meeting many stock-growers, farm- 
ers, and sportsmen, that we are performing a service which 
is helpful, though we cannot, under the existing program, give 
service to many who are in need of it. I am also convinced 
that this is a service of economic worth—real farm relief, if 
you please—for those engaged in crop production and the rais- 
ing of sheep, goats, cattle, and poultry, and is also an aid to 
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all engaged in game administration; for the coyote and his 
ilk do not hesitate to bring down the game animals and rob 
the nests of such ground-nesting game birds as the grouse, the 
sage-hen, and the ptarmigan, as well as of wild ducks. I am 
convinced that we have not in our employ any large number 
of irresponsible agents, that we are doing our best to safe- 
guard our poison work, and that we are using the funds avail- 
able to us without waste. And, lastly, I feel that we are 
meeting our critics more than half-way in an investigational 


program that may guide us more clearly in the future charting 
of our course. 


RELATION OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BEEF PRICES TO LIVE-CATTLE PRICES 


HE ACCOMPANYING CHART GOES A LONG WAY IN 

answering some of the questions which stockmen have been 
asking in recent years. It shows that since 1921 wholesale 
carcass prices have not increased to any extent in their spread 
over live-steer prices, but have followed the fluctuations in the 
market rather closely. This is, indeed, gratifying. Producers 
in past years have been inclined to lay the blame largely on 
the packer, because he was the man with whom they came in 
closest contact. 

On the other hand, the retail price has shown a constantly 
increasing spread over the wholesale price. The big question 
now is what to do about it. If, as many retailers claim, they 
are not making an excessive profit, surely we have grounds to 
ask them to analyze the situation carefully and try to lessen 
the cost of distribution. This was a difficult problem under 
conditions that existed up to a year ago, but necessity is going 
to bring about changes and lower costs of operation in all 
lines. We must see to it that it is applied to the distribution 
of our product. 

It is difficult to understand why the entry of chain stores 
into the retail meat business has not tended to check this 
increasing spread. We can only hope that, as more attention 
is paid to this department of their business, better results will 
be shown. The wholesale way in which chain stores are going 
into the meat business, and the extent to which many chains 
have featured meat sales since the price breaks last spring, 
appear to augur well for the future. 

In his testimony in the Consent Decree hearing in Wash- 
ington last October, Secretary Mollin showed that good-to- 
choice steers sold in Chicago in 1920 at $14.49 per cwt., and in 
1929 at $13.49—a decline of $1. Good native-steer carcasses 
sold at 23 cents per pound in 1920, and at 23.1 in 1929—prac- 
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tically unchanged; but round steak advanced from 39.5 to 44.4 
cents per pound, and sirloin from 43.7 to 50.1 cents. In other 
words, with a decline of $1 per cwt. in live cattle over a period 
of nine years, retail prices advanced so that round steak 
brought more in 1929 than sirloin did in 1920. 

THE PRODUCER is indebted to H. M. Conway, director of 
research of the National Live Stock Marketing Association, for 
the chart on the opposite page (in which the figures at the 
bottom signify the years—1921, 1922, etc.). The work Mr. 
Conway is doing along this line is of increasing interest to the 
live-stock industry. 


WOOL-GROWERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


AVORED BY THE SUNSHINE AND PLEASANT 

temperatures which the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion assured for itself by advancing its convention date six 
weeks ahead of the traditional time, the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting, held at Colorado Springs December 10-12, 1930, had 
drawn a gratifyingly large attendance of sheepmen from all 
the states holding membership in the organization. The past 
season has not been a particularly happy one for the lamb- 
and wool-producer, and such encouragement as the marketing 
experts present felt justified in holding out was eagerly 
absorbed. i 

It was the first full year of operation of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and the convention was greatly 
interested in the reports of the activities of that co-operative 
undertaking. In spite of adverse times, it was generally felt 
that much has been done toward stabilizing the wool market 
and, with the aid of the new tariff, keeping prices above the 
world level. The other pivotal point on the program was the 
lamb-advertising campaign, and the accounts from the differ- 
ent states of what they had been doing, or were proposing to 
do, in the way of meeting their share of the expenditures 
aroused some lively discussion. The lamb-cooking demonstra- 
tion, arranged by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
lent an agreeable flavor to the occasion, and the many enter- 
tainment features added to its enjoyment. The Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, led by its president, Mrs. Harlan Hill, efficiently looked 
after the women’s end of the business. 

Preliminaries over, Secretary F. R. Marshall submitted 
his report, following which President F. J. Hagenbarth deliv- 
ered his annual address: He laid emphasis on the need of 
co-operation through close organization, and said that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion had made good 100 per cent. On the whole, he took a 
hopeful view of the situation, but declared that reduction of 
operating costs was essential to bringing the business back 
upon a profitable basis. 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to a discussion 
of wool-marketing problems. Roger Gillis, president, and J. B. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer, of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, gave an account of the work and plans of that 
organization. Paul A. Draper, president of Draper & Co., 
Boston, buying and selling agency for the co-operative, speak- 
ing on “Selling Corporation Wools,” was of the opinion that 
prospects were bright for an early advance. in prices. “The 
Manufacturer and the Grower” was the subject dealt: with by 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, who pointed out that the manufacturer, 
too, was going through trying times, but thought that prices 
now had reached bottom. Paul G. Redington, chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, gave a talk on “Federal Pro- 
gram of Wild-Life Control,” printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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The morning session on the second day was opened by 
Miss Inez S. Willson, director of the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, who set forth what was being done by the board in pro- 
motion of the lamb-advertising program. She was followed by 
another representative of the board, Miss Nora Altic, home 
economist, who gave a lamb-cooking demonstration for the 
benefit of the audience. E. S. Mayer, of San Angelo, and Erle 
Racey, of Dallas, outlined “The Texas Plan for Financing the 
National Lamb Program.” B. M. Rastall, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Colorado Wool Growers’ Association, maintained 
that the fund of $125,000 would be entirely inadequate for an 
effective campaign, $500,000 being closer to the mark. 


In the afternoon, J. S. Campbell, of the Chicago office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, complimented western 
growers on the way in which they had succeeded in regulating 
the flow of market shipments, pointing out certain mistakes 
which he cautioned them to avoid. R. S. Matheson, of Swift 
& Co., Chicago, spoke on the subject “The Increased Demand 
for Lamb.” H. W. Farr, president of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders’ Association, discussing the “Common Interests 
of Lamb Raisers and Feeders,” told of the results of the under- 
taking of the feeders last fall to induce a greater consumption 
of lamb. 


On the morning of the last day, “Some Feeding Facts” 
were presented by Professor E. J. Maynard, of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. Dr. A. F. Vass, of 
the Department of Agronomy of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, illustrated his talk on “The Producer’s and Feeder’s 
Share of the Market Lamb” by means of a chart showing costs 
and selling prices. C. N. Arnett, president of the Inter- 
mountain Live Stock Marketing Association, Denver, explained 
the objects and organization of that new co-operative agency, 
and pleaded for its generous support. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Introduced by Committee on General Resolutions— 


Requesting that adequate duties on products of sheep 
industry be maintained, that present method of assessing wool 
duties on clean content be continued, and that officers of asso- 
ciation endeavor to secure more efficiency in administration of 
wool tariff; 

Urging upon members necessity of practicing utmost econ- 
omy and striving to lower production and marketing costs; 

Asking for more generous support of National Ram Sale: 

Favoring national and state truth-in-fabrics laws; 

Recommending additional appropriations for control of 
diseases in sheep. 


Introduced by Executive Committee— 


Indorsing 1931 budget of association submitted by secre- 
tary, and providing for raising total of $125,000, $100,000 of 
which is to be used in promoting lamb consumption. 


Introduced by Lamb Marketing Committee— 


Requesting executive officers of association to be present 
at hearings held by Packers and Stock-Yards Administration 
to investigate yardage and commission charges at stock-yards; 

Recommending that comprehensive survey be made of 
charges at feed-yards; 

Asking Bureau of Agricultural Economics to institute 
research in factors influencing prices of feeder and fat lambs; 

Commending Bureau of Agricultural Economics for hav- 
ing discontinued price forecasts, favoring continued dissemina- 
tion of known facts by government agencies, and regretting 
publication of erroneous predictions of shipments of western 
lambs during last four months of year; 

Indorsing principle of co-operative marketing of lambs, 
and urging support of Intermountain Live Stock. Marketing 
Association and Texas Live Stock Marketing Association; 

Recommending increased effort on part of federal, state, 
and city governments to arrive at basis of uniform meat 
inspection and dressed-lamb standards; 
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Approving experimental work being carried on to deter- 
mine factors influencing quality and palatability of meats; 

Commending “Eat More Lamb” campaign conducted by 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ Association; 

Indorsing activities of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and asking that immediate steps be taken for collec- 
tion of assessment of twenty-five cents per car for financing its 
work; 


Urging education of consuming public in use of lamb. 


Introduced by Committee on Grazing and Public Lands— 

Holding that most feasible plan of dealing with public- 
land question is administration by federal government in 
supervisory capacity only, details being left to stock-grower 
users; no attempt to be made to have lands yield revenue; 
grazing rights to be granted to present users, and no curtail- 
ment to be made where such users have dependent property; 
considering it unwise to turn administration over to state gov- 
ernments, or to permit states to choose whether or not they 
shall take over lands; urging that no withdrawals of land be 
made pending presentation of report of Public Lands Com- 
mission; 

Advocating appeal to President of United States for 50 
per cent reduction in grazing fees on national forests for 1930 
season; 

Requesting Secretary of Interior to prevent constant 
encroachment by settlers upon stock driveways over public 
domain. 

Introduced by Wool Marketing Committee— 

Indorsing efforts of National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion; 

Thanking Federal Farm Board for assistance rendered in 
establishing grower-owned and grower-controlled organization 
for efficient marketing of wool; 

Urging more intelligent preparation of clips for market. 
Introduced by Committee on Predatory Animals— 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey in predatory-animal 
and rodent control, as well as ten-year program approved by 
Secretary of Agriculture, and believing that federal govern- 
ment should prevent spreading of injurious animals from pub- 
lic domain to other sections; 

Requesting officers of all interested organizations to fol- 
low up program of securing legislation for uniform bounty 
laws for public-land states. 

In the election of officers, Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Spen- 
cer, Idaho, was honored by being chosen to head the associa- 
tion for the seventeenth time. F. A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, 
California; A. A. Johns, of Prescott, Arizona, and L. B. Pal- 
mer, of Pataskala, Ohio, were re-elected vice-presidents. The 
secretaryship remains in the capable hands of F. R. Marshall, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

It was announced by the Executive Committee that it had 
been decided to hold next year’s convention in Salt Lake City, 
at a date to be determined later. 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION OPPOSES 
TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


RESOLUTION VIGOROUSLY PROTESTING AGAINST 
A any attempt that may be made, before the Tariff Com- 
mission or elsewhere, to lower the rates recently secured on 
agricultural products was adopted at the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federation in Boston 
the second week in December. The officers of the federation 
were urged “to put forth every effort to secure the greatest ben- 
efits possible under the flexible provision on every farm com- 
modity which meets foreign competition in our markets,” and 
to continue their endeavors to secure adequate rates on such 
products as vegetable oils, starches, sugar, dried egg products, 
and hides. 


Other resolutions— 


Advocated operation of Muscle Shoals for manufacture of 
fertilizer on co-operative basis; 

Opposed amending Agricultural Marketing Act at this 
time; 

Recommended stricter regulation of grain and cotton 
exchanges; 

Favored creation of revolving fund in federal treasury to 
be used for stabilization of federal land bank bonds; 

Urged appropriations by present session of Congress to 
carry out projects authorized in River and Harbor Act; 


Opposed exploitation by corporations of natural resources 
of country; 


Asked Congress to provide ample funds for co-operation 


with state, county, and private agencies in furthering agricul- 
tural extension work; 


Advocated appropriations to put into effect forestry pro- 
gram adopted by Congress; 


Favored federal tax on oleomargarine products made in 
semblance of butter; 

Indorsed Hoch-Smith Resolution as most equitable basis 
for freight rates on agricultural commodities; 

Recommended further study of industrial outlets for agri- 
cultural crops and wastes; 

Requested immediate putting into effect of ten-year pro- 
gram for eradication of predatory animals and noxious rodents; 

Advocated general tax reform. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN MEET 


HE ANNUAL JOINT CONVENTION OF THE CALI- 

fornia Cattlemen’s Association and the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association was held in San Francisco December 12 
and 13, 1930, with a large number of stockmen in attendance. 
The separate identity of these two organizations, having 
largely the same officers, seems to have caused sufficient con- 
fusion even in the minds of their membership to call for expla- 
nations. In his report, Secretary Earl D. Schlaman attempted 
to set the matter straight. The Cattlemen’s Association, he 
said, is an organization maintained by dues to protect the cat- 
tlemen’s interests, but does ‘not market cattle, whereas the 
Marketing Association does nothing else. 

The morning of the first day was the Cattlemen’s. 
Besides the secretary, the traffic manager, John F. Curry, 
submitted his report. Committees were thereupon appointed, 
and the meeting adjourned for these to work on the subjects 
assigned to them. 

In the afternoon the Marketing Association assembled. 
President and Managing Director E. F. Forbes delivered his 
report. Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyoming, president of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board and vice-president of 
the American National Live Stock Association, spoke on 
“Advertising Meat,” and A. T. Spencer, member of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Agriculture, on “The Problem of Meat 
Inspection.” The day closed with a banquet, Fred H. Bixby 
acting as toastmaster. 

On the second day the Cattlemen were in the saddle again. 
After the various committees had reported, F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
addressed the convention on “The National.” Professor H. R. 
Guilbert, of the Division of Animal Husbandry, University 
Farm, Davis, California, had prepared a paper on “Produc- 
tion Studies,” and Colonel E. W. Mason, vice-president of the 
Western Pacific Railroad, talked on “Transportation and Live 
Stock.” .This was followed by election of officers and directors. 

The afternoon’s program opened with announcements by 
President Forbes, after which Charles A. Ewing, president of 
the National Live Stock Marketing Association, Chicago, 
explained the set-up, accomplishments, and aims of that organ- 
ization. The last formal number on the program was an 


address by Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
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Stock Bureau, Chicago, on “Economic Status of the Cattle 
Industry.” 

The Resolutions Committee reported the following, which 
were adopted: 


Urging Congress to modify present law so as to provide 
that only home-grown meat may be purchased by govern- 
mental agencies; : 

Indorsing efforts of Farm Board to place system .of mar- 
keting agricultural products on sound foundation, and asking 
members to give their full co-operation to that end; 

Recommending that state penal code be amended so as to 


pe persons entering private property for purpose of 
shing; 
Requesting that trespass law of state be changed so as to 


provide that cultivated and fenced land need not be posted 
with notices; 


Asking that rate of taxation on live stock and grazing 
lands be immediately reduced; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and urging payment of assessment of 25 cents per car on all 
live stock shipped for slaughter; 

Favoring appointment by University of California of 
extension specialist on beef cattle; 

Urging that coming State Legislature declare St. John’s 
wort a noxious weed and start campaign for its eradication; 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey for control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents, and requesting Congress 
to continue appropriations for this purpose; 

Protesting against any reduction in freight rates on fresh 
meats and other packing-house products from Missouri and 
Mississippi River markets, and near-by points, to Pacific 
coast, as antagonistic to development of local independent 
packing-plants. 


E. F. Forbes, of Marysville, was re-elected president of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association. Vice-presidents are 
William A. Freeman, of Los Angeles; P. S. Dorris, of Alturas; 
C. N. Hawkins, of Hollister; P. A. Klipstein, of Bakersfield; 
and E. B. Lytel, of Ferndale. Earl D. Schlaman was again 
chosen secretary. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock and Meat Board was held in Chicago Decem- 
ber 5. It was the first meeting since the board was enlarged 
to recognize some important new organizations. D. M. Hilde- 
brand, of Seward, Nebraska, appeared for the Interstate Live 
Stock Feeders’ and Growers’ Association; Harry W. Farr, of 
Greeley, Colorado, for the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ 
Association; and H. H. Parke, of Chicago, for the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association. 

Activities of the board for the previous six months were 
reviewed in detail. Secretary R. C. Pollock reported on the 
progress being made in lining up all markets and market 
agencies for the collection of the 25-cent assessment. It is 
hoped that this will be put into force in the very near future. 
Announcement of the resignation of D. W. Hartzell was re- 
ceived with deep regret, as Mr. Hartzell has largely been 
responsible for the success of the beef-demonstration campaign. 
It was reported that the special fund for this campaign has 
been exhausted, and that, unless the 25-cent assessment is soon 
made effective, the work will have to be stopped or additional 
funds secured. 

Chairman Charles D. Carey—one of the representatives of 
the American National Live Stock Association on the board— 
presided, while Secretary F. E. Mollin appeared for O. M. 
Plummer, who was ill. 


“T would not be without THE PRopUCER.”—R. A. HUNT, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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LIVE-STOCK LOSS PREVENTION WORK 


MEETING WAS HELD IN CHICAGO ON DECEMBER 
3 to consider plans for forming a national association to 
direct live-stock loss prevention work. The extremely heavy 
losses in shipping live stock, particularly in hot weather, and 
the large amount of damage showing in the dressed meat due 
to bruises and rough handling, led to the organization of state 
associations in Ohio and Michigan some years ago. Remark- 
able results were obtained in reducing losses, and it is now 
felt that the work can profitably be expanded. The Institute 
of American Meat Packers, the American Railway Association, 
and others concerned in the handling of animals in transit are 
much interested, and the major portion of the financial support 
will properly come from them. 

Secretary F. E. Mollin attended the meeting and stated 
that he felt certain the live-stock organizations would co- 
operate, particularly in the dissemination of information as to 
the proper handling of live stock in transit. 

An organization committee was appointed, which will 
report to a second meeting to be held in Chicago on January 12. 


TO PROHIBIT SHIPMENT OF UNTESTED CATTLE 
INTO ACCREDITED AREAS 


PROPOSAL ADVANCED BY THE UNITED STATES 
Live Stock Sanitary Board to prohibit, after July 1, 
1931, shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into modified 
accredited areas without a previous tuberculin test, has aroused 
a lot of opposition throughout the country. Similar rules have 
been in operation with respect to dairy cattle, but their appli- 
cation to stockers and feeders, especially in states where most 
of the cattle traded in come under this heading, it is pointed 
out, would work a serious hardship, since it would be neces- 
sary to hold all animals to be moved into accredited areas at 
the shipping centers for three days until they could be tested, 
with heavy storage charges accumulating, in addition to the 
veterinary fee. 

At present about one-third of the counties in the United 
States are on an accredited basis, but comparatively few of these 
are in the range states, where most of the stocker and feeder 
trade originates. Prompt action by the legislatures of these 
states for the purpose of establishing accredited areas is advo- 
cated. In states having such areas, the cost of testing has 
been borne jointly by the federal government, the state govern- 
ment, and the live-stock grower. 


SHORTAGE OF MEXICAN LABOR FEARED 


EQUEST THAT FARMERS OF THE SOUTHWEST 

be supplied with Mexican labor, if and as needed, was 
made in a resolution passed by the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture and Commerce in El Paso last month. This organiza- 
tion comprises the states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado. 

It was agreed that, with the stringent regulations now 
in force governing Mexican immigration, cutting down the 
supply of such labor to a small fraction of that previously 
available to agriculture, a serious shortage will develop with a 
return to normal conditions and the absorption of most of the 
workers at present unemployed in the industries of the 
country. 

The resolution will be laid before the Department of 
State. 
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DECEMBER CROP REPORT 


ECEMBER’S ESTIMATE OF CROP YIELDS FOR 1930, 
issued by the Crop Reporting Board of the Department 

of Agriculture, and which may be regarded as practically final, 
shows only slight changes from the last preceding forecast. 
Total wheat production gained about 10,000,000 bushels since 
the November report, while corn lost approximately 13,000,000 


bushels. The figures for 1930 and 1929 follow: 
1930 1929 

Winter wheat (bu.).... 604,337,000 576,213,000 
Spring wheat (bu.).... 246,628,000 232,963,000 

All wheat (bu.)........ 850,965,000 809,176,000 
Te GOS | cca 2,081,048,000 2,614,132,000 
TE GUD vocvsicctitnrees 4.-1,402,026,000 1,228,369,000 
Barley. (tt.): 2.ccccc- 352,893,000 302,892,000 
RIND siciicinstsneniionis 50,234,000 41,911,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ........ 8,975,000 11,474,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) ............ 24,200,000 16,838,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.) 84,800,000 160,845,000 
Potatoes (bu.) ............ 361,090,000 359,048,000 
Hay, tame (tons)........ 82,656,000 100,893,000 
Hay, wild (tons).......... 12,111,000 12,765,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .... 8,950,000 7,320,000 
Cottonseed (tons) ...... 6,328,000 6,590,000 
Cotton (bales) ....,....... 14,243,000 


14,828,000 


PURCHASING POWER OF LIVE-STOCK DOLLAR 


N A STATEMENT ISSUED DECEMBER 17, 1930, BY H. 
M. Conway, director of research of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, appears the following: 


“During November the average live-stock dollar obtained 
by farmers was worth only approximately 80 cents in exchange 
for a full dollar’s value of commodities and things which the 
farmer has to pay out money for. This was 14 per cent below 
the value of the live-stock dollar a year ago, and 26 per cent 
below its value in 1913. 


“It is interesting to note that the value of the live-stock 
dollar is somewhat greater than that for the general run of 
farm commodities. This is largely due to the relatively low 
level of hog production, and also the low level of cattle pro- 
duction. The dollar obtained from lambs and wool is, of 
course, unusually low, as the result of overproduction. Where 
feed grains and roughages can be converted into live stock, it 
materially increases the purchasing power of the farmer. The 
effect of this is quite evident, as, in areas where the principal 
income is from live stock, farming conditions are relatively 
more favorable than those in areas producing largely cash 
grains.” 

It is unfortunate when one branch of the agricultural 
industry profits at the expense of another, but without ques- 
tion producers of feeder cattle and lambs have benefited by the 
continued decline in grain and feed prices, in spite of a short 
crop. On August 1 the outlook was gloomy. It was assumed 
that the short corn crop meant high prices for all feed grains, 
and a poor demand for feeder animals. Many farmer-feeders, 
burned a year ago, decided to sell their grain and not to feed. 
The trend of the grain market helped them change their minds, 
bringing a much-improved demand into the feeder alleys. This, 
with a good job of orderly marketing on the part of producers, 
made a better market than seemed possible August 1. 


TO CHECK THE STOCK-RUSTLER 


BILL TO CURB THE GROWING EVIL OF LIVE-STOCK 
A thieving will be presented at the coming session of the 
Wyoming Legislature, sponsored by the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. Animals are stolen from the range or barn- 
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yard in increasing numbers, and carted in trucks to market, 
construction camps, or mining towns where there is a demand 
for fresh meat at reduced prices. The proposed bill would 
make it unlawful to transport any kind of live stock, either 
alive or dressed, without a permit signed by the owner, which 
is to be carried by the driver of the truck ready for inspection 
by any peace officer on demand. — 

At the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in Seattle, January 28-30, the matter of uniform 
cattle-rustling legislation will be discussed. 


KANSAS CITY COMMISSION-RATE HEARING 


HEARING TO DETERMINE FAIR AND REASONABLE 
A commission rates was begun at Kansas City on December 
1, under the auspices of the Packers and Stock-Yards Adminis- 
tration. This is the third hearing of this kind to be held, as 
no progress was made pending the final decision in the Omaha 
case by the Supreme Court of the United States. As soon as 
this decision was rendered, a year ago, the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration again started to work on audits, prepara- 
tory to holding hearings at the various markets. The Sioux 
City hearing was completed last summer. 

Albert K. Mitchell, E. B. Spiller, and Secretary F. E. 
Mollin testified for the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Spiller also repre- 
sented the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association and the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, respec- 
tively. 

It was recommended that the rates be established on a 
basis that will provide first-class service, but eliminate waste- 
ful competition. It is generally conceded, even by the com- 
mission men themselves, that the business is overmanned; Sec- 
retary Mollin stating that the American National Live Stock 
Association has always contended that the only way to reduce 
the number of firms is to reduce commission rates. 

Hearings at other markets will be held this year. 


DECISION IN CONSENT DECREE CASE 


As we go to press, word is received that an opinion has 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in the.Consent Decree case, giving the packers the privi- 
lege to handle, manufacture, and transport “other food prod- 
ucts.” The right to retail, and to own stock-yards, is apparently 
denied. We shall publish the details in our February number. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 15-17, 1931—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Missoula, Mont. 

January 17-24, 1931—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 20-23, 1931—Annual Convention of United Farmers of 
Alberta, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

January 22-23, 1931—Annual Convention of North Dakota 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, Fargo, N. D. 

January 23-24, 1931—Annual Conference of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 28-30, 1931—Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Seattle, Wash. 

March 3-4, 1931—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Las Vegas, N. M. 

March 7-15, 1931—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-19, 1931—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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THE SEATTLE CONVENTION 


Plans are rapidly taking shape for the 
Seattle convention, January 28-30, 1931. As 
previously noted, headquarters will be at the 
Olympic Hotel, where also the meetings will be 
held. 





SPANISH LOUNGE OF OLYMPIC HOTEL 


This is the first time in its history that the 
American National Live Stock Association has 
struck so far into the Northwest for its annual 
gathering. From the standpoint of Associa- 
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tion influence, the northwestern corner of the 
country has hitherto been on the fringe of the 
circle. In the mutual interest of the Associa- 
tion and of the stock-growers of Washington 
and adjoining states, it has been deemed desir- 
able to establish closer contacts, to acquaint 
more of the active producers in that section 
with what the American National stands for 
and what it is doing for those engaged in the 
live-stock industry, and thus to draw a greater 
measure of support, to itself. We trust that the 
stockmen of the region will avail themselves of 
the opportunity in large numbers. 

To our members from the East and South 
we wish to suggest that it would be a grievous 
mistake to let the distance act as a barrier to 
their liberal attendance. Seattle offers many 
attractions, not the least of which is its climate 
—mild and balmy even at this time of year. 
Then there are the numerous industrial enter- 
prises for which this progressive and rapidly 
growing city is famous, its humming shipping 
activities, and its government navy yard with 
its shipbuilding industry, which it is planned to 
visit. To those who come from the prairie 
states, the mighty forests of the Pacific region 
will be a revelation, and the projected five-day 
ocean trip up along the coast, clear from Los 
Angeles to Seattle, with a full day’s stop-over 
at San Francisco both going and coming, 
should prove a delightful novélty and help: 
make the occasion a memorable one. 

As before stated, a round-trip rate of fare 
and one-half, on the Identification Certificate 
plan, has been granted by the railroads. Write 
to the Association office (515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado) for the number of certifi- 
cates you want, and see the December PRO- 
DUCER (pages 13-15) for details as to dates of 
sale of tickets, boat trip, hotel rates, etc. 

Of special interest will be the meeting held 
during the convention of state live-stock sani- 
tary board officials and others interested in 
uniform hide and brand inspection laws as a 
deterrent to the increasing thefts by motor 
truck. The same group will also consider a 
uniform chattel-mortgage law as a means of 
safeguarding loans on live stock, and at the 
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same time making possible quicker action, with 
less red-tape involved. 

An attractive program is being prepared, 
covering all the important aspects of the many 
vital problems at present to the fore in the live- 
stock. world, and which we briefly mentioned 
in our December issue. A list of the speakers, 
with their subjects, is presented below, as far 
as completed. This, however, may be slightly 
modified in the final arrangement: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Wednesday Forenoon, January 28 


Invocation, Addresses of Welcome, and Responses. 

Eulogy of President Victor Culberson. 

Eulogy of Vice-President William Pollman. 

President’s Annual Address—Henry G. Boice, First 
Vice-President and Acting President, American 
National Live Stock Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

“Some Newer Phases of Animal Husbandry Re- 
search”—E. W. Sheets, Chief, Animal Hus- 
bandry Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Boat Trip to Bremerton Navy Yards. 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 


SEATTLE 





Headquarters for the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
January 28 to 30 


SINGLE ROOMS WITH BATH, $3.50 AND UP 
DOUBLE ROOMS WITH BATH, $5.00 AND UP 


F W. HULL, Manager 
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Thursday Forenoon, January 29 


Address—R. L. Clark, Secretary, Portland Live Stock 
Exchange, Portland, Ore. 

“National Live Stock Marketing Association”—C. A. 
Ewing, President, National Live Stock Marketing 
Association, Decatur, Ill. 

“The Business Side of Sportsmanship” — Frank 
Winch, President, Pacific Coast Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation, Roseburg, Ore. 

“Wild Life Management”—S. P. Locke, Ogden, Utah. 


Thursday Afternoon 


“Reminiscences”—Charles H. Frye, Seattle, Wash. 

“The Retailer and the Meat Industry”—I. W. Ringer, 
Seattle, Wash. 

“Our National Forests and the Public Domain”—Ex- 
Senator R. N. Stanfield, Portland, Ore. 

“Progress in Co-operative Marketing’—E. F. Forbes, 
President, California Cattlemen’s Association, 
Marysville, Cal. 


Friday Forenoon, January 30 


“Live-Stock Problems of the Northwest”—E. O. Hol- 
land, President, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 

“Live-Stock Loss Prevention Work’”—Homer Davison, 
Vice-President, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago, Il. 

“Range Management in the Northwest”’—E. N. 
Kavanagh, Assistant Regional Forester, Port- 
land, Ore. 

“The National Live Stock and Meat Board and the 
Beef-Demonstration Campaign”—O. M. Plum- 
mer, General Manager, Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


Friday Afternoon 


Introduction of Resolutions, Election of Officers, Selec- 
tion of Next Place of Meeting, etc. 


GHOSTS OF PIONEERS 


| NDER THE HEADING, “GHOSTS OF 

Western Game Trails,” a writer in the 

December Outdoor Life indulges in a maud- 
lin outburst against the passing of game from our 
national forests and the public domain. He intimates 
that the stockmen have browbeaten Congress and the 
Forest Service; that “forests have been loaded to 
their carrying capacity, and in some places to sev- 
eral times their carrying capacity, by force of the 
demands;” that “we’ve let the stock industry make 
our forests a great public pasture, where cattle and 
sheep are grazed at a ridiculously low per-annum, 
per-head charge;” that “stockmen forced this use into 
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the forests;” and a lot of other piffle just as disdain- 
ful of the facts in the case. 


When to the din raised by this so-called sports- 
man’s class are added the equally clamorous diatribes 
of the “Save a Coyote” League that looks with horror 
on the predatory-animal control work of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, and the effusions of story-writers and 
story-tellers who object to the commercializing of the 
West via the cattle-and-sheep route, because of the 
serious effect this has on their business of commer- 
cializing it via the coyote-and-bear route, we have a 
pretty how-d’ye-do on our hands. 


It is no more possible to go back to the status of 
pioneer days in the matter of game population than 
to return to the mode of living, the means of trans- 
portation and communication, and the standards of 
education which existed then. None realize this better 
than the sons and daughters of those sturdy pioneers 
who made existence in this wild country possible; who 
developed the farms and ranches, the water power, 
the mines, and the forests; who built the schoolhouses 
and the churches, the towns and the cities; in short, 
who laid the foundation for the wealth, the industry, 
the culture that are ours today in these great western 
states. These sons and daughters are today busy with 
the tasks imposed upon them by the needs of an ever- 
changing world. The spirit that moved their fathers 
and mothers to brave the dangers of the wilderness 
is inspiring them to risk the perils of modern busi- 
ness life. They have too much sense to spend their 
days mourning for a past that can never come back. 
Instead, they are dedicating themselves to the task of 
leaving a better heritage to their children than they 
themselves received, just as their fathers did before 
them. 


Today, with topsy-turvy conditions all over the 
world, no group of men is living up to its traditions 
better than those engaged in the live-stock industry, 
of whom so much complaint is made. With hundreds 
of thousands, even millions, out of work, the cattle- 
men and the sheepmen are carrying on, giving employ- 
ment to practically normal numbers of ranch hands; 
not because of any favored position—for they, too, 
have been suffering serious losses recently—but be- 
cause of the spirit that is within them, and their hope 
and belief that better times are just ahead. 

Consider the business side a moment. Which is 
the more important—supplying a large percentage of 
our 120,000,000 people with good meat, or providing 
a small percentage of that number with targets for 
their guns, the sight of a coyote or a deer for an occa- 
sional thrill, or a background for the fiction-writers? 
We now consume all the beef and lamb produced in 
this country. Would you drive off the stockmen, add 
thousands to the unemployed, and send your meat 
orders to South America? Those who think that the 
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so-called “cheap grazing” makes a bonanza of the 
live-stock industry are invited to come on in—per- 
haps they may find the water a little chillier than 
they expected. 


We are told, in the article referred to above, that 
the writer watched “while what seemed to be millions 
of the woollies came streaming and baaing down from 
the high country. How many ptarmigan nests and 
grouse nests they had tramped out in the season, how 
many small trees their feet had shredded out of exist- 
ence, how much forage they had turned into mutton 
and wool—which might, in a properly balanced 
scheme of things, have been metabolized into veni- 
son!” Who, except these ghosts of real pioneers, 
would pretend to prefer venison to a good beefsteak 
or a good lamb-chop for a steady diet? 


What would be the result of driving off the stock- 
men, and allowing the deer, the elk, and the other 
game animals to reclaim the range; incidentally put- 
ting out of business thousands of ranchers, rendering 
their homes valueless, and crippling schools, and even 
cities, through destruction of property values? The 
poor game animals would not have a chance. Those 
that withstood the ravages of increased flocks of 
predatory animals, thanks to the “Save a Coyote” 
League killing appropriations for the Biological Sur- 
vey, and the guns of the marksmen, would die of 
fright at the hordes of khaki-clad, new-era recrea- 
tionists swarming over the hills, scattering tin cans, 
paper bags, and squeals, and gathering and destroy- 
ing the wild flowers saved from the hoofs of the cattle 
and sheep. 


The fatalities during the open season—bad enough 
now—would equal the Battle of the Marne under 
proposed conditions. Such incidents as the follow- 
ing would become hourly occurrences: Hunter, dash- 
ing madly into camp: “Are all the fellows back?” 
Answer: “Yes.” Hunter: “Then I’ve shot a deer.” 


THE PRODUCER believes that there is a middle 
ground on this subject, but that it will not be found 
by those making vicious attacks on an industry which 
is today the mainstay of the West. We believe in 
setting aside ample refuges for the wild game, where 
it can propagate its species undisturbed alike by 
stockman and sportsman, and be saved from the fate 
that so nearly overtook the buffalo. (And, in this con- 
nection, we would remind our hunting friends that, 
but for the action of individual stockmen in giving 
protection to the remnants of the buffalo herds, and 
now again to the vanishing antelopes, on their private 
ranches, these two animals might by this time have 
joined the dodo.) We believe, also, that there are real 
sportsmen who recognize property rights and prop- 
erty values, and who do not leave gates open or shoot 
a calf when deer are not to be found. We believe that 
the Forest Service is today rendering conscientious 
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and courageous service in trying to solve this prob- 
lem, and that live-stock producers will work with 
them and the real sportsmen to bring about a proper 
solution. 

With that thought in mind, we have asked Cap- 
tain Frank Winch, president of the Pacific Coast 
Sportsman’s Association, to speak at the Seattle con- 
vention on “The Business Side of Sportsmanship.” 
In addition, we have asked S. P. Locke, of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, to give the views of that bureau on the 
same subject. We believe that anyone interested will 
find it profitable to attend. 


BARRIERS TO BUSINESS REVIVAL 


\ , y ILL ROGERS, THE OKLAHOMA SAGE, 
said recently that 1931 might have some- 
thing better in store for us than 1930, if 
only so many well-known business and political lead- 
ers would quit predicting an immediate return of 
prosperity. For the past eight to ten months the 
papers have been full of such predictions, and that 
they have ceased to have any psychological effect or 
perform any useful function, if they ever did, is not 
even open to argument, 


There are, however, other barriers to a sound 
business revival than the one mentioned, and if fewer 
statements were issued and greater efforts made to 
clear away the real obstacles which exist, a much 
better condition would soon prevail. 


First—Restore competitive conditions in those 
lines that are today charging almost war prices at 
retail for their products, and give the consumer a fair 
price, based on present wholesale costs. The prices 
cuarged today in most cities for bread, and for milk 
and cream—leading articles of every-day use—are 
out of all proportion to the prices paid the farmer for 
the raw products. For months the papers have been 
full of accounts of the deplorable situation of the oil 
industry, in which strenuous efforts are being made 
to hold down production; yet retail prices are main- 
tained at an artificial level, as high as the traffic will 
bear. Many other commodities could be cited, the 
retail price of which is being similarly handled. 

Second—Unless some way can be found to raise 
the price of farm products artificially, so that an 
effective parity is established with industry—and this 
appears to be very doubtful—there can be no substi- 
tute for lower wage-levels in the manufacturing 
groups whose finished products are bought by the 
farmer. Ever since the debacle in Wall Street, fol- 
lowed by an apparently endless chain of untoward 
events, organized labor has fought against any lower- 
ing of the wage-level. Much stress has been placed 
on the evil effect of a reduced buying power, should 
the level be lowered, but little is said about the greatly 
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needed stimulant that business would receive if pro- 
duction costs were decreased. The President, the 
chairman of the Unemployment Commission, and 
others in high places have spoken pridefully of the 
fact that the wage-scale has been well maintained. 
No one has explained how the farmer, the index price 
of whose products in November, 1930, was 9.1 points 
lower than in the dark days of 1921, can sell his 
wheat for 50 cents a bushel, his corn for 40 to 45 
cents a bushel, his eggs for 15 cents a dozen, and 
other things in proportion, and buy the products of 
industry at present wage-levels. It cannot be done. 
Regrettable as it would be to reduce the buying power 
of labor temporarily, it would be better than abso- 
lutely to paralyze the buying power of agriculture. 
One is as important as the other. Neither can long 
follow a course forbidden the other. The attached 
tables of index numbers of various commodities in - 
which the farmer is especially interested, either as a 
buyer or as a seller, and the scale of union labor 
wages, need no further explanation. They show why 
the many predictions made in recent months have 
failed to come true: 


COMMODITY INDEX NUMBERS (1926=100) 
(Statistical Abstract of the United States) 


Oct., Nov., Increase 
1918 1929 1930 1930 Nov., 1930 
All farm products .... 71.5 1049 82.6 79.3 10.9% over 1913 
Agricultural 
implements ............ 72.9 97.9 949 94.9 30.1% over 1913 
a 57.3 93.7 73.8 73.38 27.9% over 1913 
Building materials... 56.7 97.1 85.8 85.6 50.9% over 1913 


UNION LABOR 


In the October, 1929, PRODUCER we quoted the 
following figures from the Monthly Labor Review, 
issued by the Department of Labor: 


Ten representative union trades in the city of Chicago 
have had the below wage increases [June, 1929] since 1913: 


Per Cent 

I scstistcetecinis sities 216.6 
CII isstasicateihicasisissnscsisciiieptnenenmmeiatiaddivaacohan’ »- 230.8 
SINS TIED sii cciick ci tissiecsniiecencointabelaibinsattindbentles 230.8 
Electrotypers (finishers) ................... iechtasnands 272.2 
BRUNE, si coco ctedngaccteace treat ease die audetsiescommeas 227.3 
I sitsncccenisieniinniens isonet sescpae rata reaaeesend 216.6 
BIN 5s sitesicusuistitcasisdetieassniebtaaiciataipienbiaieiiiebllimasstiel 216.6 
SSINOOE-TINOER] WORRIED 22g ecccccnsecnccsesinccotesccecssesecs 230.8 
Structural-iron workers. ...................-::--00+--- 220.6 
Type-setting machinists ..........................- bee 230.8 
Average for ten trades.........................-.- 229.3 


For the entire year 1929 (the latest figures avail- 
able) the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
shows the index number of union wages at 262.1, 
compared with 1913 as 100. 

Such slight decreases as may have been made in 
1930 have, as stated above, been vigorously opposed, 
even to the extent of branding the concerns putting 
them into effect as “public enemies” by President 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor. 

THE PRODUCER believes that a sound business 
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revival cannot take place until the consumer is given 
the benefit of the lower costs already existing in many 
Jines, and until other costs are reduced to a point that 
will attract capital, stimulate industry, and put its 
product within the reach of agriculture’s reduced buy- 
ing power. When that is done, all can look ahead with 
renewed hope and courage, and business revival will 
take care of itself. 


COMPETITION FROM ALASKA 


EINDEER-MEAT EXPORTS FROM ALASKA 
R are being pushed. The Lomen Reindeer Cor- 
poration, which is the chief operator in this 
field, now is said to own a herd numbering around a 
quarter-million animals—approximately one-fourth of 
all the reindeer found in the territory—and last year 
shipped 2,000,000 pounds of meat to the States. The 
company, we read in the National Provisioner, “re- 
gards the institutional market as the best outlet for 
this meat until a widespread demand has been built 
wp.” 

That private enterprise should seek to exploit this 
source of wealth is not surprising. The gates are 
open—it is anybody’s game. What is less easy to 
understand is that our government should be lending 
its encouragement. 

When, in the nineties of last century, something 
like 1,300 reindeer were brought over from the Old 
World, the idea was to give the Eskimos, who are 
wards of the government, a dependable source of meat 
supply. The herd thrived beyond expectation, until 
the natives were wholly unable to absorb the increase, 
which was disposed of to private individuals, who 
were ambitious to build up a market for the product 
in the United States. 

And now it appears that the government men— 
officials of the Department of the Interior—who had 
come to teach the natives how to care for the deer, 
remained as advisers for the speculators, assisting 
them in placing the industry on a “logical and sound 
foundation,” pointing out the best locations for pack- 
ing plants and the most practicable ways of handling 
the meat, and generally making themselves useful. 

Is this a proper government function? In the face 
of what the Department of Agriculture is trying to 
do to lessen the load on the farmer’s back, isn’t it 
rather inconsistent, to say the least, for another 
department at Washington deliberately to add straws 
to the burden? Just as we have succeeded in plug- 
ging up the holes in our tariff wall letting in foreign 
food animals and meat, isn’t it a bit disconcerting to 
have our own administration thrust its finger through 
for the entrance of a new competitor? 

No one pretends that the reindeer-meat export 
business has been established in response to a need. 
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It is wholly speculative—the demand has to be “built 
up.” The meat itself we have never tasted. It is said 
to be nothing much to brag about—inferior in flavor 
to both venison and good beef. Its appeal lies solely 
in its novelty and its price. The novelty will wear off 
in time. But as long as it can be sold a few cents 
cheaper than beef there will be a market for it. Every 
pound of reindeer meat displaces that much beef, 
lamb, or pork. Today it is too million pounds—tomor- 
row it may be twenty million. Is this one of the 
“infant industries” which tradition makes it incum- 
bent upon our government to foster with tender care 
and protecting hand—at a time, too, when large num- 
bers of our stockmen, amply capable of supplying the 
nation’s meat requirements under reasonable safe- 
guards, are operating “in the red”? 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


YEAR AGO A BUSHEL OF WHEAT SOLD 
A= the Chicago market at around $1.25. Today 
it brings about 70 cents. To what extent has 

this drop been reflected in the price of bread? This 
question was recently propounded by Senator Capper, 
of Kansas, and was taken up by the United Press, 
which undertook to find out. Out of ten representa- 
tive American cities in various parts of the country, 
the survey disclosed that in only four had bakers 
reduced prices to consumers during the past two 
vears. The figures, as published in the report, follow: 


Weight of Loaf 1928 Price 1930 Price 


(Ounces) (Cents) (Cents) 
New York.............. 20 10 7 
CRMRRG a csom i 16 7 5 
Washington .......... 16 9 9 
Pittsburgh ............ 20 12 10 
PORN 8a ck. 16 10 10 
Columbus, Ohio .... 8-10 8-10 
New Orleans ........ ees 10 10 
Se PAGE 202k 16 10 10 
PN cee eu 17 oz. 10 23 oz. 10 
Portland, Ore. ...... 16 10 10 


Ask your baker, and he will tell you—what is 
true—that the price of flour, which has been lowered 
along with that of wheat, is only a minor item in the 
cost of a loaf of bread, which is determined by such 
factors as labor, distribution charges, rent, etc. The 
rejoinder—equally obvious—is that these latter ele- 
ments have not advanced in the past two years, and 
that consumers are entitled to the full benefit of the 
lower cost of the flour, whatever this may be. 

If bakeries in New York, Chicago, and Denver 
can cut the cost of bread from 30 to 35 per cent, fol- 
lowing a reduction in wheat prices to the farmer of 
44 per cent, presumably those of Washington, St. 
Paul, and Portland could do the same. To a large 
percentage of our population bread still remains the 
staff of life; and it is precisely the class of people 
that eat the most bread to whom the saving of even 
a couple of cents on each loaf would mean something. 
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UPHOLDS SINGLE SET OF GRADING 
STANDARDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 23, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Your editorial entitled “Grading Live Stock and Meats,” 
which appeared in the December PropUcER, has just come to 
my attention. I read this with a great deal of interest and 
the utmost satisfaction. It is, in my judgment, a clear-cut 
statement, first, of the origin and development of the beef- 
grading service, and, second, of the fundamental facts in the 
present situation. 

Wholly aside from the natural pride which everyone takes 
in his own work, I believe the desirability of having a single 
set of fixed, uniform standards is generally recognized, even by 
those who for one reason or another may be opposed to govern- 
ment standards and grading. Multiple standards are always 
confusing, and in such confusion the unorganized branches of 
the industry—notably producers and consumers—are certain 
to be the heaviest losers. 

C. V. WHALIN, 
In Charge, Live Stock, Meats, and Wool 
Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


TARIFF—TARIFF—TARIFF! I TOLD YOU SO! 


EL CENTRO, CAL., December 22, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the November issue of THE PRODUCER I read about the 
great benefits bestowed on us by the new tariff act. I suppose 
by the time the act gets into full swing, and all imports of 
live stock and meats have been excluded, and the price of beef 
has gone up 6 cents a pound, it will be a still greater bless- 
ing to the laboring-man. It will also be a godsend to the 
ranchman who happens to need cattle to restock his ranch. 

The tariff will likewise help the farmer by increasing the 
price on everything he has to buy for his family, as well as 
improving his market for whatever he has to sell, since foreign 
countries will be anxious to trade with the United States, in the 
face of our embargo against their agricultural products. 

It is a fine piece of legislation that insults the best cus- 
tomer we ever had! Canada last year bought goods from us 
valued at one billion dollars. It took Congress fifteen months 
to frame a law that shut out imports from all foreign coun- 
tries, whereas Mr. Bennett, the Canadian prime minister, 
required only one week to summon an extra session of Parlia- 
ment and raise the tariff on 1380 commodities from the United 
States. When the regular session of Parliament convenes, they 
will give us tariff enough to last us awhile. 

A great many writers have tried to tell us the cause of the 
present dull times, but it seems to me that none of them have 
hit the right key. In my opinion, the responsibility for the 


depression must be laid at the door of the tariff. Bad times 
have invariably followed tinkering with the tariff law. Dur- 
ing the past 120 years the different parties have revised it no 
less than thirty-seven times. While they are always telling us 
that the tariff should be taken out of politics and turned over 
to a commission, it nevertheless always bobs up at every con- 
vention when politicians get together. If we had had no extra 
session and no tariff revision, we should have gone forward 
without a halt, and good times would then have been likely to 
continue. 

When Mr. Bennett was elected, he said that he would 
make the tariff wall so high that United States manufacturers 
would come to Canada and build factories, giving employment 
to Canada’s unemployed. I do not know whom he expects to 
buy the goods these factories would produce, as they cannot 
be shipped across the United States line. 

The Canadian farmers worship at the shrine of the god 
of practice. They would not accept free trade if the United 
States offered it to them. They refused to ratify the reci- 
procity treaty entered into by President Taft and the Liberal 
premier twenty years ago. Now they have turned Mr. King 
down and the Liberal party out of power, in spite of the fact 
that he had done more for Canada than any premier they ever 
had before. I had hoped to see President Hoover and Mr. 
King work together to connect Duluth and Liverpool by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. The work would have started a 
year ago, but was held up by two “wild jackass” premiers in 
Ontario and Quebec, where the river runs by without touching 
the United States. 

JAMES H. CAMPBELL. 


POPULARITY OF HIGHLAND CALVES 


MarFA, TEX., December 24, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Early in the year the Highland Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation decided to put on its first annual feeder sale. We pro- 
posed to assemble some 2,000 head of select calves and year- 
lings, and auction them off to the highest bidder, with freight 
prepaid to feeder’s destination. It was not our purpose just 
to sell these calves, but to create some attraction to get the 
prominent Corn Belt feeders to come to Marfa and inspect our 
cow herds, tour our ranches, and get better acquainted with 
our ranchmen. 

While we received intermittent rains, which kept our grass 
alive and our cattle growing during the summer, the ranches 
were not in the condition, and our cattle did not carry the 
bloom, we had hoped to show to the feeders. Representatives 
from eight states and one foreign country paid us a visit. 
They spent several days touring our ranches and inspecting 
our herds. The feeder cattle were bought and loaded on the 
cars in about two hours after the sale started. 
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Some 50,000 head of calves and yearlings were sold and 
shipped from the Highland territory this season, going direct 
to the feed-lots and grazing lands of sixteen states. 

Highland calves and yearlings were exhibited at all the 
prominent shows this year, except Denver. At the Dallas fair 
they took all the prizes, tops selling for 13 cents. At the 
Omaha show, Highlands took Reserve Champion and second 
place, selling for 13 cents. Highlands ran into plenty of com- 
petition at the Royal at Kansas City, but came off with Grand 
Champion, first and fourth on calves, and first and second on 
steer yearlings; top Highlands selling for 12% cents. Last, 
but not least, Highlands were pitted against the sleek, black 
beauty Angus calves at the International at Chicago, and came 
out third best. It is the writer’s opinion, however, that those 
black beauties would starve to death if raised under the same 
conditions under which these third-prize Herefords thrived. 
Highlands at the International sold for 12 cents. 

Owing to the limited rainfall this summer and the scarcity 
of grass throughout the Highland territory, our ranchmen have 
culled their mother cow herds closer than in many years. The 
general opinion is that our cow herds are from 75 to 80 per 
cent normal. Many of the cull cows have gone as stockers and 
feeders to the wheat and oat fields around Uvalde, Texas. 
Others have gone to New Mexico, Arizona, and California to 
be fattened before marketing. Very few of our cattle go direct 
to market. 

Not only have our ranchmen been culling their cows, but 
they have been working on their bulls also. They have dis- 
carded many animals found to be below standard. They are 
out scouring the country now, trying to replace culls with bulls 
which will meet their requirements. 

There are fewer steer cattle in the Highland territory this 
year than at any time previously. Our ranchmen have all 
turned to the cow-and-calf basis. You can scarcely find a cow 
in this vast territory over eight years old. 

Within the past two months an unusual amount of moisture 
has been falling. It rains about every two weeks. This will 
assure us plenty of weeds, pea vine, and winter foliage 
throughout the spring. Our cattle have gone into the winter 
in a much stronger condition than usual, and many are put- 
ting on flesh at this time. Indications are very good for a 90 
to 95 per cent calf crop for the coming year. Many calves are 
dropping already. 

Dr. A. J. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary, Highland Hereford Breeders’ 
Association. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS 


Montana 


ASHLAND, Mont., December 1, 1930. 
We have had a very dry season, but our stock is in good 
flesh and is going into the winter in good shape. I do not an- 
ticipate any loss, as the majority of ranchers have plenty of 
feed, and those who were short on hay have bought cake. To 
date we have had a nice fall, with about two inches of snow 
so far. 


J. C. ANDERSON. 
* & * 


Canada 


PENNANT, SASK., December 2, 1930. 


Conditions in Canada are very bad at present. Money is 
scarce, prices are poor for wheat and other grains, and cattle 
prices are bad. -Hogs are the exception. 

T. J. GRAHAM. 
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Marketing 
Service--- 


Credit 


Facilities 


The Intermountain Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, with its member 
agencies, offers an efficient and com- 
plete marketing service for the entire 
intermountain and plains region. This 
producer- and feeder-owned and con- 
trolled organization is a part of the 
National Live Stock Marketing System, 
created for your benefit. 


This system is the result of many 
years of conscientious effort on the 
part of leaders of the industry toward 
orderly marketing of live stock. Its 
personnel is striving always to improve 
the service rendered. 


While you are at the Stock Show, 
visit the Intermountain. 
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IN CONGRESS 


\URING THE THREE WEEKS INTERVENING BE- 
tween the opening of the short session of Congress and 
the holiday recess, the emergency bills were passed and signed 
—not, however, without considerable squabbling, in which the 
White House came in for its share of censure. The sum of 
$25,000,000, deemed sufficient by the President for drought 
relief, was raised by the Senate to $60,000,000, which would 
include food loans to farmers in the worst-affected areas. The 
duty of looking after direct human needs Mr. Hoover would 
leave with the national Red Cross organization, which has 
declared itself prepared to undertake the job. In this contro- 
versy the President came off victorious. An appropriation of 
$30,000,000 was favored by the House, and a compromise 
involving the expenditure of $45,000,000 was finally agreed 
upon. 
The second emergency measure was the unemployment bill. 
As passed by the House, this bill authorized an appropriation 
of $110,000,000 for new construction work and accelerating 
projects already under way. The amount was increased in the 
Senate to $116,000,000, in which form the bill emerged from 
conference and was accepted. 


Both of these bills became effective immediately upon 
enactment. Under the drought-relief measure, loans will be 
made to farmers by the Secretary of Agriculture, on the rec- 
ommendation of committees in each community, and on proof 
being furnished that the money, which is to be paid in instal- 
ments, will be used for the purposes specified—namely, pur- 
chase of seed of suitable crops, fertilizer, feed for work stock, 
fuel and oil for tractors, and “for other purposes incident to 
crop production, as may be prescribed by the secretary.” The 
public-works bill gives the President wide discretion in allotting 
the disbursement of the money among the various projects. 


The Federal Farm Board was granted a further slice of 
$150,000,000 out of the half-billion dollars authorized, to help 
along its stabilization program. This leaves but $100,000,000 
to its credit in the United States treasury. There was a good 
deal of criticism of the Farm Board, and some open hostility, 
but everybody seemed to feel that, having gone this far, Con- 
gress could not withdraw its support at this stage. However, 
a resolution has been introduced by Senator Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, authorizing an investigation of the workings of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the activities of the Farm 
Board thereunder, especially its wheat-buying policies. Such 
an investigation, according to press dispatches, will not be 
opposed by Chairman Legge. 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, has submitted a plan—in line 
with ex-Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo’s suggestion, pre- 
viously mentioned—for taking 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the elevators of the Farm Board to feed the unemployed 
through the country’s relief agencies. 


Another resolution has been presented by Senator Wagner, 
of New York, for an investigation of wheat and bread prices. 

A bill has been passed by the Senate, creating a revolving 
fund of $95,000,000 to help farmers by loans to take up bonded 
indebtedness of drainage districts and other administrative 
subdivisions. 

The supply bill for the Department of Agriculture for the 
coming fiscal year, carrying appropriations of $213,043,702, 
has been reported to the House. This amount is larger by 
$51,516,663 than that expended last year. The increase is 
chiefly due to extended advances for federal-aid highway sys- 
tems. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


OR CATTLE AND CALVES SLAUGHTERED UNDER 

federal inspection, producers received about $119,000,000 
less during the first eight months of 1930 than for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, says Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report. This repre- 
sents a drop of 18 per cent, though total slaughter was only 
1.4 per cent less. Toward the end of July the average price 
of all grades of slaughter steers had fallen to the lowest level 
since 1926, and was 40 per cent below the average price for 
the same period of 1929. 

The hog industry suffered similarly, though to a somewhat 
less extent, gross returns for the eight months being lower by 
$109,000,000, or 14 per cent, than the previous year. Slaugh- 
ter was 8 per cent less. 

Restricted demand for feeders, due to low returns at the 
market, brought with it an increased slaughter of lambs. With 
a lamb crop 2,000,000 head larger than that of 1929, prices 
sank to a level 40 to 50 per cent lower than the previous year. 
Wool prices declined in about the same proportion. 

Farm incomes as a whole, thinks Mr. Hyde, will be lower 
for 1930 than for any other year since 1921. An aggregate 
gross income of $9,950,000,000, or 16 per cent below the $11,- 
851,000,000 earned in 1929, is anticipated. 

Continued overproduction of some important farm prod- 
ucts, the world-wide business depression, the resultant lessened 
buying power of consumers, and the unprecedented drought 
from which large sections of the country suffered during the 
past summer, are factors in the price decline. While the index 
for all agricultural commodities in August, 1929, was 143 per 
cent of pre-war prices, by August, 1930, it had slumped to 
108—-2 points lower than the lowest reached in the drastic 
deflation of 1921. Beef cattle at $6.26 a hundred pounds on 


August 15 averaged $3.36 below the previous year; hogs were 
$1.78 lower; lambs, about $4.50 lower; wool, nearly 30 per 
cent lower; and wheat, selling in 1929 at $1.11 a bushel, in 
August, 1930, averaged 74 cents, or 37 cents less. 

“The remedy for overproduction is less production,” says 
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the secretary. “Crops must be balanced as nearly as possible 
with market demands, and offered only in such quantities as 
can be sold at prices covering the farmers’ cost of production 
plus a profit.” 


MANY ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


UCH SPACE IN THE REPORT OF DR. JOHN R. 

Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, is devoted to the work of that 
bureau in the eradication and control of such diseases as 
bovine tuberculosis, contagious abortion, and Texas fever. 
During the twelve months, 12,845,871 cattle were tested for 
tuberculosis, or considerably over a million a month. Counties 
to the number of 236 were added to the list of “modified 
accredited” areas, which phrase indicates that not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the cattle have been found tubercular. 
In 1930 the average proportion of infection for the country as 
a whole had been reduced to 1.7 per cent, from 4 per cent 
in 1922. 

Favorable progress had been made in the extermination 
of the cattle tick in the South. Of the fifteen states originally 
tick-infested, ten had been released from quarantine on the 
last day of June. Releases since the close of the fiscal year 
have further reduced the infested area to about 17 per cent of 
that originally restricted. 

Intensive study of contagious abortion in cattle has been 
continued, with the object of finding a method of successfully 
combating this widespread malady. 

During the year approximately 75,000,000 food animals 
were inspected by bureau employees at 804 establishments 
located in 259 cities, followed by examination of the resulting 
meat products through the different stages of preparation. In 
the control of interstate transportation of live stock to prevent 
the spread of disease, about 19,000,000 cattle, 27,000,000 sheep, 
and 41,000,000 hogs were inspected. Live-stock marketing was 
supervised at 73 stock-yards under the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act. 

Among definite results of the investigation of the factors 
influencing quality and palatability of meats, carried on by the 
government in co-operation with the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and twenty-five state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, are mentioned the facts that meat from well-bred heifer 
calves of beef type has been found to be as palatable as that 
from steers, and that the heifers reached marketable age more 
quickly; that beef from mature steers finished on grass alone 
produced meat as satisfactory in tenderness and tastiness as 
that from steers fed a supplement of grain; and that Chester 
White and Yorkshire hogs, and crosses of these breeds, fat- 
tened on the feeds commonly grown in this country, can be 
made to produce the kind of Wiltshire side which is demanded 
on the English market. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD SUBMITS ITS 
FIRST REPORT 


RANK ADMISSION THAT THE RESULTS OF ITS 

stabilization operations had not been all that could be 
desired is made in the first annual report of the Federal Farm 
Board, submitted to Congress last month. Nevertheless, the 
emergency buying in the wheat and cotton markets is held to 
have been justified, in that, if the government had not inter- 
vened, prices would have dropped to an even lower level. In 
the future, stabilization measures may continue to play a lim- 





ited part in the board’s program, we are told; but such 
measures, says Mr. Legge, “cannot wisely be undertaken 
lightly, as many involve not only excessive risks of loss of 
public funds, but grave danger of serious disaster to co-opera- 
tives themselves.” 

Prevention of surpluses through voluntary restriction of 
production is regarded as “absolutely essential to stabilizing 
farm prices and farm incomes. Co-operative associations and 
stabilization corporations, supplemented by other devices, may 
prove able to deal with temporary or occasional surpluses; but 
through none of these, or all together, can any government 
agency protect farmers from the consequences of repeated or 
continuous production in excess of market requirements.” 

Loan commitments to the two major stabilization corpora- 
tions—those of grain and cotton—had aggregated $90,000,000 
to the former and $15,000,000 to the latter during the year. 
These loans can be repaid only as the crops bought to prevent 
price declines are resold. In addition, co-operative associations 
had received loans amounting to $165,146,555, making a total 
in loan commitments of more than $270,000,000 approved by 
the board. 

What had been done in the way of organizing producers 
of the various agricultural commodities into national co-opera- 
tive farming organizations is reviewed at length, and the con- 
viction is expressed that such organizations offer the best hope 
for permanent financial betterment for the farmer. 


EMPLOY AS MANY AS YOU CAN ON ODD JOBS! 


N APPEAL FOR THE CO-OPERATION OF FARM- 
A owners and farm-operators in giving employment, to the 
largest extent possible, to those in distressed circumstances in 
their communities during the winter months, has been issued 
by Arthur Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. It is suggested that such work 
as the construction and repair of farm buildings, the building 
of private roads, ditching, repair of fences, replacement of 
machinery, and many other projects can be undertaken eco- 
nomically during the season of cold weather. Many unem- 
ployed persons, it is pointed out, discouraged by their inability 
to find work in the industrial centers to which they had drifted, 
have returned to their homes in the country, thus creating a 
serious problem for the rural communities. 

THE PRODUCER earnestly indorses this- plan for lessening 
the distress. 


Registered Hereford Bulls 
75 Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 


125 Yearling Bulls 
OWNBEY & YOUNG Portales, N. M. 





THOMPSON RANCH HEREFORDS 


The kind the ranchman and breeder like and can use ad- 
vantageously. For immediate sale at very reasonable prices: 
26 big, rugged. heavy-boned, exceptional quality coming two’s; 
80 choice richly Anxiety-bred coming yearling bulls; 100 
choice coming yearling heifers; 40 head of young well-bred 
breeding cows, bred to line-bred Anxiety 4th sires. Write, 
wire, or come and see them. 
| 


FRED E. THOMPSON, 


Thedford, Neb. (Cc. B. & Q. R. R. via Alliance) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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UR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


R. 14695, INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE 

, Parker, of New York, chairman of the House Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, proposes to amend sec- 

tion 16-a of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide that 

shippers as well as carriers may test orders of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission in the courts. An identical bill was 
introduced in the Senate (S. 5225) by Senator Couzens. 


Formal Cases Pending 


No. 17000, Part 9—Live Stock: The commission, in its 
forty-fourth annual report to Congress, states that its report 
in the general live-stock investigation under the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution will probably be published by the first of the year. 

No. 17000, Part 10—Hay: The commission also states 
that a report is being prepared on the general hay investiga- 
tion under the Hoch-Smith Resolution. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Division 4 of the commission has authorized the Inter- 
mountain Railway Company to abandon that part of its line 
extending from Steirman to Centerville (thirteen miles) in 
Boise County, Idaho. The application was opposed by the 
Idaho State Commission and by mining interests. 

No. 23134, E. O. Finley et al. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al.: The rate on stocker calves from Holbrook, Arizona, to 
Toyah, Texas, as charged by the complainant, was found inap- 
plicable, and the applicable rate was found unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 61 cents a hundred pounds; minimum, 
16,000 pounds. The new rate is to become effective not later 
than February 25, and is to be without prejudice to any differ- 
ent conclusion that may be reached in No. 17000, Part 9. 

No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Asso. et al. v. N. Y. 
C. et al. (Eastern Live Stock Cases): Motion on behalf of 
complainants to reopen case (reported in the November issue) 
as to the past unreasonableness of live-stock rates under 
attack since February 12, 1923, overruled. 


Che Brown Palace Hotel 


DENVER 


“One of America’s Hotel Aristocrats” 


Always Denver Headquarters for the Gentlemen 
of the Live-Stock Industry 





No. 3546 (I. & S.): |The commission suspended from 
December 5 until July 5 schedules of the Union Pacific and Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake in the following tariffs: Supplement No. 
26 to Union Pacific, I. C. C. No. 3851; Supplement No. 22 to 
Union Pacific, I. C. C. No. 3640; fourth revised page No. 62 to 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, I. C. C. No. 565. The suspended 
schedules proposed to increase the service charge for feeding 
and watering hogs in carloads at railroad-operated yards from 
50 cents per car to $1 per deck, when the service is performed 
without unloading from the car, at points on the Union Pacific 
and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. The carrier has 
agreed to cancel the suspended items and confer with pro- 
testants before reissuing. 


No. 17000, Part 7—Grain: The commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order in this case from January 1 to 
April 1, 1931. The new rates on grain and. grain products 
are, therefore, scheduled to become effective on the latter date. 


No. 3477 (I. & S.)—Live Stock between Points on the 
Santa Fe Railway in New Mexico and El Paso, Texas: The 
proposed increased rates on range or feeder cattle, and on 
sheep and goats, between Deming and Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, and El Paso, Texas, were found not justified and ordered 
canceled. 

Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court of Oregon, in Carsten’s Packing Co. 
v. Southern Pacific Co., 292 Pac. Rep. 89, held that a shipper’s 
caretaker has no express or implied authority to speak for 
the shipper in requesting where live stock should be placed in 
the train; that it is the caretaker’s duty under uniform live- 
stock contract to take care of, feed, and water the live stock 
while being transported; that the carrier placing live-stock 
cars at the end of a “dead freight” train, though at the care- 
taker’s request, is held bound to exercise care, commensurate 
with the increased hazard; further, that the measure of dam- 
ages for negligent interstate transportation of live, stock is 
the difference in market value in the condition in which it 
arrived and the condition in which it would have arrived but 
for the carrier’s negligence, though the cattle were shipped 
for immediate slaughter. 


New Tariffs Filed with Commission 


Supplement No. 7, Santa Fe Tariff No. 6016-L, effective 
December 25, 1930, carries a new line of reduced rates on cat- 
tle single-deck and hogs double-deck to Phoenix, Arizona, from 
Santa Fe stations in New Mexico. 

Northern Pacific Tariff No. 274-H, I. C. C. No. 8828, can- 
celing I. C. C. No. 8484, has been filed to become effective 
December 31, 1930. It covers rates on live stock between sta- 
tions in Montana and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, etc. No 
important changes are indicated. 

Supplement No. 9, U. P. Tariff No. 6010-C, I. C. C. No. 
3728, has been filed to become effective January 5, 1931. The 
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FEED 
for the STORM. 


Waren THE ICY BLASTS of the blizzard strike 
your cattle and the cold cuts to the very 
marrow...that’s the time when real feed is a 
real friend to you and your stock. That's the 
time when Purina Steer Chow tells you the 
story of its heat...a Checkerboard bagful of 
heat...100 pounds of the stuff it takes to fit 
cattle to stand the storm. 


Cottonseed. . .linseed...molasses...three 
great cattle feeds...all are in Purina Steer 
Chow...mixed in just the right proportion... 
pressed into handy-sized cubes that roll easily 
from the bag...cubes that cattle pick up 
easily from the ground where they fall. 

This handy feed is ready for you at a bar- 
gain price...at your dealer’s or any one of 
Purina’s three western mills...Denver... 
Fort Worth...Kansas City. 
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supplement cancels various rates on live stock from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to points in Utah and Nevada, stating that com- 
bination rates will apply. The changes are indicated as reduc- 
tions. However, this is not the case, as a check of the situa- 
tion develops that the same rates will continue in effect under 
U. P. Tariff No. 95-F, I. C. C. No. 616 (L. A. & S. L. series). 


Miscellaneous 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Mahaffie, whose term 
is scheduled to expire at the end of this year, has been reap- 
pointed by President Hoover for the term ending December 31, 
1937. The Senate has confirmed this appointment. The Sen- 
ate has also confirmed the nomination of Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy. Commissioner Brainerd has been chosen by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to act as chairman of the 
commission for the year 1931. 


Several cases have come to our attention recently where 
members have made shipments of live stock, but were unable 
to show a receipt for the freight charges paid. The shipments 
were prepaid, and, instead of issuing freight bills, the carrier 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. «i | 
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A New High-Quality 
Dehorning Paint and 
Protective Dressing 


Our own make. Has disinfect- 
ant, styptic, adhesive, and fly- 
repellent qualities. Also unex- 
celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
sa Seteens Qt., $1.00; and prevent costly losses. 


Prep 
Gal. Can; $1250.” WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


Genuine Imported 








$3.75 Bi 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. s. Burdizzo Castrators 
Fully guaranteed. Order from 
nearest office, 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co. 


Supplied in Four Sizes. Send Denver Fort Worth El Paso 
today for illustrated booklet Marfa Amarillo Wichita 
explaining the many features Kansas City Rapid City 

of advantage. Santa Maria Alliance Calgary | 
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assessed the charges on the live-stock contract. Later the con- 
tract was taken up by the carrier as a receipt for transporta- 
tion of attendants, leaving the shipper without any receipt for 
the charges paid. The members are again cautioned always 
to get a receipt for freight charges paid, stamped and signed 
by the carrier collecting, and, in the case of prepaid ship- 
ments, to demand that the carrier issue freight-bill receipts 
where the live-stock contract is taken up. 

Among the more important recommendations made to Con- 
gress by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual 
report, previously referred to, are the following: 


That the so-called recapture clause of section 15-a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and the provision in that section for 
a general railroad contingent fund, be repealed; 

That section 17 of the Interstate Commerce Act be 
amended so that the commission may be authorized to delegate 
to individual commissioners and employees the power to per- 
form svecific duties, and to consider and determine specific 
matters; 

That consideration be given by Congress, in the light of 
such facts as may be disclosed by the investigation of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which is now 
in progress, to possible legislation providing for public regula- 
tion in certain respects of the so-called holding companies 
which may or do control carriers by railroad; 

That paragraph (4) of section 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be amended so as to restrict the long-haul right to 
originating carriers; 

That the act be amended so as to require that the rates 
and practices of forwarding companies engaged in interstate 
commerce shall be reasonable and non-prejudicial; and to 
require such companies to file with the commission, and strictly 
observe, their published schedules of rates and charges, and to 
provide penalties for departures therefrom, or for the grant- 
ing of concessions or rebates to any shipper, and make the 
administrative provisions of the act applicable for the enforce- 
ment of the duties so imposed; 

That paragraphs (3), (a), (b), (c) of section 16 of the 
act be amended so as to provide that all actions at law by car- 
riers for the recovery of their charges shall be begun within 
six months (instead of within three years, as now provided) 
from the time the cause of action accrues; that all actions at 
law for the recovery of overcharges shall be begun or com- 
plaint filed with the commission within six months (instead 
of three years) from the time the cause of action accrues. 


CONSOLIDATION OF EASTERN RAIL LINES 


ONSOLIDATION OF THE FIFTY-ODD EASTERN 

railways into four great trunk-line systems—to be named 

the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, 

and the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate—has been proposed 

by the executives of the roads, who have drawn up a final draft 

of the plan. This will be in lieu of the five systems suggested 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission a year ago. 

The merger, called the most important of the century in 
this field, has the support of President Hoover, but is certain 
to meet with opposition, not only in Congress, but among lead- 
ers of railroad labor, as the economies aimed at are largely to 
be effected through a reduction of the operating forces. 


“T like THE PRODUCER very much, as we are a long way 
from market, and it is quite interesting to know how live stock 
is handled at the other end.”—HOoMER C. THOMPSON, Antimony, 
Utah. 
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System 19—Rock Island—Frisco 


Chicago, Rock Island & Paciic ———————2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf +++-eeeeeettreetts 
St. Louis-San Francisco (qmme{ comme ( euee | ome | ou 
St. Louis-San Francisco of Texas (qmm=| ams | am 
Alahama, Tennessee & Northern aums auc amoee 
Louisiana & Arkansas 

Trinity & Brazos Valley (a) esseeceseecoes? 


Short Lines 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande 
pesash. Acme & Pacific 
uisiana Railway & Navigation 
Alahama Central ; 
Meridian & Bighee River 
Mississippi ae 5 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri 
Atlantic Northern 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern 
iro, Truman & Southern 
Cassville & Exeter 
Central of Arkansas 
Combs, Cass & Eastern 
DeQueen & Eastern 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern (a) 
El Dorado & Western Z 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island Red River & Gulf 
Kansas & Oklahoma 


Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
Manila & Southwestern 
Miami Mineral Belt 


Ozark Southern 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


EREWITH WE PRESENT A MAP OF THE LAST OF 
H the proposed groups of railroad mergers of particular 
interest to western shippers. System 19 (named the Rock 
Island-Frisco in the plan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission) comprises the lines of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; Alabama, Tennessee & Northern; Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, and Trinity & Brazos Valley; besides thirty-four minor 
lines. This system generally serves the territory between 
Chicago and St. Louis on the east, St. Paul on the north, Den- 
ver on the west, and the Gulf on the south. ; 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the move to consolidate the 
railroads of the country, we believe that sooner or later some- 
thing is bound to come of it, and that very likely the group- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be used as a 
basis. In that case the series of maps which we have published 
in the last eight numbers of THE PRODUCER should be valuable 
for refeyence. 
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Northern Louisiana & Gulf 
Poplar Bluff & Dan River 
Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern 


New Orleans... 


Thornton & Alexandria 
Wichita Falls & Southern 
Warren & Saline River 
Warren & Ouachita Valley 
Wichita & Northwestern 
Ok!lahoma-Southwestern 
Oklahoma- Union 

Bauxite & Northern (a) 





FECHNER’S ANXIETY HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE: 13 two-year-old heifers; 14 yearling 
heifers; 7 yearling bulls; 2 herd bulls, three and five 
years old. These are A-1 individuals and outstand- 
ing sires. Heifers are of excellent type, carrying the 


blood of Beau Mischief, Beau Brummel, and Bright 
Stanway. All are tops of a large herd, and the result 
of over twenty years’ careful breeding. 


FRED C. FECHNER 








Fairview Farm Angus 


FOR SALE—Ten thick - fleshed, low - set, 
heavy-boned Angus Bulls—coming two-year- 
olds. Priced to sell. 


A. J. SCHULER Chapman, Kansas 





Alta Vista, Kansas 
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$100,0 00 in Cash Prizes 
HEREFORDS 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


—ioss— 


SHOW TO BE HELD IN THE ARENA 


St. Louis, Missouri, October 18 to 24 


$ 2 50,000 in Cash Prizes 


For Herefords at State and National 
Shows of 1931 


JOIN THE WINNERS— BREED HEREFORDS 
1. They are healthy and vigorous 
. 2. They mature at an early age 
c& | . They are prepotent 
a» . They fatten quickly and economically 
Qh . They are rustlers 
v | . They are adaptable 
. They are consistent market toppers 
ASK US MORE ABOUT THE MERITS OF THE HEREFORD 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 


. They are prolific 
300 West Eleventh Street Kansas Cty, Mo. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 2, 1931. 

HEORETICALLY THERE IS A CATTLE MARKET; 

actually several cattle markets carry on simultaneously. 
Recently there has been a spread of $6.50 to $14.75 in steers, 
and an equally wide gap in female cattle, measuring from 
canner cows to yearling heifers. Common stock cattle have 
sold around or below $5; choice yearling packages, at $9. It 
may be, and frequently is, a run-away trade on one type; stag- 
nant in the case of others. For much of this apparent incon- 
sistency uneven supply is responsible; in part it is due to 
dressed-beef market vagaries, which confound philosophy. A 
certain set of cattle may be in demand one day, and neglected 
the next. Yard traders not infrequently take an untenable 
position, acquiring property which they are unable to resell 
except at a loss, and the man at the beef-house has a confirmed 
habit of guessing wrong. This aggregation of cattle markets 
may always be expected to perform confusingly. If a formula 
exists, it is that what happened at the previous corresponding 
period will not be repeated. 
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Heifers on Bargain Counter 


December furnished abundant, if not convincing, evidence 
of this disposition to run amuck. Take the case of heifers. 
In December, 1929, killers engaged in a daily scramble to 
replenish coolers with that type of beef, but on this occasion 
a bargain sale did not elicit interest. For one thing, feeders 
concluded that the holiday period was a good spot at the market 
on which to drop heifers; and, for another, consumers appeared 
to be “off” that product, at least temporarily. If there is merit 
in past performance, December, 1931, should develop a good 
heifer trade. Choice catle of all types have a confirmed habit 
of slipping during the holiday period, but on this occasion kill- 
ers were hungry for anything in the higher price-levels—$12 
to $14.75—as the market developed late in the month, to the 
chagrin of those feeders who believed they were playing safe 
by getting in early. 


Heavy Steers Advance up to $1.50 


December steer trade was somewhat of a revelation. Pork, 
lamb, and poultry were cheap, but the fat-cattle market 
advanced persistenly, and, in the case of top grades, somewhat 
sensationally, recalling the pyrotechnical display of late August 
and early September, which has never been adequately ex- 
plained. In two weeks, or less, heavy bullocks advanced $1 to 
$1.50 per cwt.; yearlings even more. One long string of 
yearlings that made its initial appearance early in November, 
and was spread out over a two-month period, earned $13 per 
ewt. at its debut, and $14.75 on the last shipment. Late in 
December, heavy steers at $13.30 were of practically the same 
condition and quality as the $11.75 kind before the apprecia- 
tion set in. Intermediate grades and weights of short-fed 
steers showed fully as much appreciation, and gave far better 
results than long-feds, which ran into serious depreciation 
during the finishing process. The under-dogs of the steer 
market were common light cattle, not eligible to stocker com- 
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petition, and overdone, extreme-weight bullocks, although even 
that type made substantial gains compared with the low, when 
salesmen experienced difficulty in negotiating trades at $8.75 
to $9.50. 


Warmed-up Cattle Share in Appreciation 


This development did not reflect cattle scarcity, on a 
numerical basis. The upper crust thinned, but in the wake of 
the formidable procession of long-fed bullocks that thronged 
the market for months came an aggregation of merely warmed- 
up cattle, which, while not arousing enthusiasm in killing cir- 
cles, got part of the advance. The month’s aggregate cattle 
supply at the ten principal markets was somewhat in excess of 
December, 1929, or approximately 750,000, against 720,000 the 
previous year. This is explained by the fact that feeders were 
in selling mood, lacking confidence in the post-holiday market, 
and anxious to count their money. The December run carried 
an unusually large percentage of 900- to 1,100-pound steers, 
fed anywhere from sixty to a hundred days, and varying in 
condition according to the flesh carried at the inception of the 
feeding period. But for a bad financial situation, some of 
them would have gone back to the country for another trip on 
corn. Their presence at the market was responsible for a long 
string of $8.25 to $10 sales. For some reason or other, eastern 
shipping demand revived through the holiday period, purchas- 
ing on that account setting the price pace, local demand for 
“house” cattle being intermittent and rarely active. This was 
probably due to the fact that eastern grass cattle ran unusu- 
ally late, and the moment eastern markets were relieved of 
their burden, killers down that way were under the necessity 
of filing orders at Chicago. These orders ran through the 
whole scale of prices, but in the case of New York and Boston 
centered on steers costing $11 up. 


Phenomenal Gains Made 


On the one hand, long-fed steers with weight were liqui- 
dated at prices that showed more or less loss on the operation, 
although the blow was mitigated by the upturn, while cattle 


The Premium Paid 


by feeders and packers for dehorned cattle repays 
manifold the investment in 


styptic, —, To dress, 
adhesive, soothe and 


repellent protect 
to deadly . surface 


Blow Flies 


For protection and comfort of your cattle after the 
operation of dehorning 


A generous trial size, 25c; quart can, $1.00; half gallon can, 
$2.00; gallon can, $3.00; 5 gallon pail, $12.50. If cash accom- 
panies order, postage or freight prepaid in U. S. A. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 


Our Tool Folder of Dehorners, Dipping Hooks, Prod Poles, 
etc., free on request 
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acquired during the low period of July and August realized 
war-time profits. Purchases at Missouri River markets at that 
time reached Chicago in December to realize velvet to the 
extent of $500 to $800 per carload, and margins ranging from 
$2.50 to $4 per cwt. Naturally this created an era of good 
feeling among those lucky or astute enough to participate in 
the distribution. Near-good heavy steers realizing $11 to $12 
per cwt. showed maximum results, as they made maximum 
gains. Possibly bragging was resorted to, but in many 
instances reported gains were phenomenal, if not incredible, 
exceeding three pounds per day for seventy to ninety-day 
periods. Good weights both at acquisition and disposal empha- 
sized these gains. The fall and early winter period favored 
cheap conditioning, and feeders had a distinct advantage in a 
steadily declining corn market that reduced gain cost. War- 
period gains, although realizing more money, were made on $2 
corn; in December, 1930, the country price on corn flirted with 
the half-dollar mark. 
Females Drag 


This aura did not surround female-cattle trade, however. 
No other reason than supply plenitude, plus cheap pork, lamb, 
and poultry, is forthcoming. Industrial depression, curtailing 
consumer buying power, should have maintained demand for 
the cheaper grades of beef; but nothing of that nature hap- 
pened. Both cows and heifers dragged, and dropped to the 
lowest levels of the season, while steers showing a modicum 
of weight and quality were eagerly sought after the first week 
of the month. When a successful car-lot sale at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition was concluded, it was the popular 
impression that the jig was up, that a couple of dollars would 




















WHR 








You will be interested 


in seeing the WHR Bulls in the yards 
at Denver during the Stock Show, 
January 17-24, 1931. Although not 
showing in the competition this year, 
after winning Grand Champions five 
straight years, you will find these 
good bulls up to the usual WHR high 
standard. You will want to buy 
them, and can do it during Stock 
Show week. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


== FIN 


80 Two-Year-Old Registered Bulls 
READY FOR SERVICE. ANXIETY 4TH BREEDING. 


Also younger bulls and heifers for sale. 
You will like these cattle. Write 




















NARA VISA HEREFORD RANCH 


Hugo H. Loewenstern, Prop. 


Established 1915 Nara Visa, N. Mex. 
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be promptly lopped off the top price, and that good cattle 
would go “flooey.” Instead, the top advanced, and a salesman 
with a load of decently fattened bullocks was confident of his 
position. No suspicion existed that killers were making an 
artificial market to encourage feeders, as every advance was 
strenuously contested, and opportunity to take off a little was 
seized. During the last week a four-car string of thousand- 
pound yearlings from an Iowa feed-lot realized $14.75, the two 
best wads being eligible to $15, had the salesman conceded 
$14.50 on the others. What it portends is open to conjecture. 
Hereafter long-fed cattle will be scarce, and the market recep- 
tion of low-dressing cattle is always doubtful in January. 
Later in the season, killers get better yields, and lose that 
timidity always in evidence when taking on a new crop of 
cattle. Certainly the early December market carried no sug- 
gestion of what happened subsequent to the International auc- 
tion sale, which proved to be a series of surprises. Some of 
the cheaper cattle produced maximum results. A string of 
202 head of 870-pound steers, bought at Kansas City early in 
August at $5.50, realized $8.50 in Chicago during Christmas 
week, and were on full feed only seventy days; but most of the 
easy money was garnered on steers with a little weight, sell- 
ing in the $9.50 to $11.50 range, which would have been impos- 
sible had the dressed-beef market been as non-receptive as 
lugubrious eastern reports indicated. Declining hide and 
by-product values, throwing a load on beef, made conditions 
even more gratifying. 


Light Hogs Are Scarce 


Hog-growers ran into vicissitude, despite moderate sup- 
plies and light stocks, especially in the case of lard. Average 
cost at Chicago dropped well under the $8 line, packers buying 
their kind of mixed butchers with weight at $7.65. Late in the 
month, light and heavy hogs parted company, eastern shippers 
coming into the market with a large volume of orders, which 
were filled at $8 to $8.50, feather-weights earning top prices. 
Scarcity of lights forced shippers to go above 220 pounds, and 
frequently they were unable to satisfy their needs. Growers 
jockeyed with the market, loading on the bulges, but holding 
back on breaks, with resultant 25- to 50-cent fluctuations. The 
low top was $8, a spread of $7.75 to $8.25 taking the bulk of 
the month’s crop. Declining corn prices enabled hogs to pay 
good prices for their board, and scant protest against prices 
was heard. Mild weather operated adversely to fresh-meat 
trade, and sharp curtailment of lard exports made that com- 
modity a doubtful acquisition. At current prices, however, 
killers’ actions suggested a cutting profit, packers maintaining 
concentration-point buying at large volume. On the futures 
market, bids and offers on January-to-March deliveries were 
far apart—so far that actual trading was of limited volume. 


Lambs in Favorable Position 


Top lambs went to $8.85, with $8 the limit on the low spot. 
Sheep, to use market parlance, were not worth the pelts on 
their backs. Whenever lambs advanced 25 to 50 cents, feeders 
responded with a few too many. Resultant reactions furnished 
buyers with short picking. During the month, $7.75 to $8.25 
took the bulk of lambs at Chicago, feeder trade practically dis- 
appearing for lack of lambs to do it with. There were few 
half-fat lambs out of corn-felds, a favorable season getting 
everything fat, with a pronounced tendency to excessive weight 
late in the month, when 95- to 100-pound stock was penalized 
and a small percentage of handy-weights earned a premium. 
Feeders accepted conditions without protest, congratulating 
themselves that initial cost had not been higher. Farmer- 
feeders got good prices for the board-bill; feed-lot operators 
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did well to break even. A heavy tonnage of meat went through 
distributive channels, apparently without creating congestion, 
as there was scant need of recourse to the freezer, the packer 
policy being to take what the product will bring, as wool and 
slats persistently accumulate. But one serious break developed 
during the week ending December 13, when 50 to 75 cents was 
taken off, big lambs selling down to $7 and the top at $8, 
recording a low level for the season; but the reaction was 
prompt and emphatic. At the inception of the year the trade 
was in a better strategic position than for weeks previously, 
as the residue of the native-lamb crop had been closely gath- 
ered and dressed trade displayed a healthy undertone. A year 
ago conditions were reversed, as the market was top-heavy and 
on the verge of a sharp slump. Ewes sold at anywhere from 
$2.50 to $3.50, with no reliable outlet at these low prices. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
January 2, 1931, compared with December 1 and January 2, 
1930: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Jan. 2 ee Dec. 1, 1930 Jan. 1, 1930 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .................... $12.00-14.2 $11.75-13.50 $13.25-16.00 
ME, sicibdcidkansnicstesacncsencseinacaaasetinlaniosaswiiatued 100d. ti 9.50-12.75 12.00-14.75 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)........................ 12.75-14.50 12.75-13.75 14.75-16.25 
GORI a a ee ees 10.00-12.75 10.00-12.75 12.65-15.00 
eediedis. CSO0: Te. WE) cscctciciecciccese 7.50-10.00 8.50-10.50 10.75-12.90 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

CURE SO” Ci scciccssectcnstsccacentencmeniel 10.00-14.50 10.50-13.75 12.75-16.25 

HEIFERS: 

CE Te Cacia 8.00-12.50 9.00-12.50 9.40-15.50 

COWS: 
ee - 08 CRO oi BE TO 5.25- 7.25 8.00-10.75 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).................. 7.00- 8.75 7.00- 9.00 10.25-11.00 
Common to Medium.........2.....2.......1..-000 5.50- 7.00 §.50- 7.25 8.25-10.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 7.25- 9.00 50- 9.25 10.50-11.50 
AINA “Gilt TI css inns esac 5.50- 7.25 5.50- 7.50 8.25- 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 7.95- 8.20 8.15- 8.35 9.25- 9.65 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)........ 6.50- 8.85 6.00- 8.50 11.50-13.50 


GENERAL REVIEW OF CATTLE MARKET 
CONDITIONS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


AT-CATTLE MARKET ANTICS ARE CONFUSING 

and perplexing. Positions of the several grades are con- 
stantly shifting. During Christmas week short-fed heavy bul- 
locks advanced $1 per cwt. or more, only to lose it before the 
end of the year. Beef-trade demand was never more fickle. 
Rounds, for some reason or other, are notoriously difficult to 
sell on a 14 to 16-cent basis, wholesale—possibly because pork 
loins are cheap. Another possibility is that “frozen” retail 
prices restrict demand. Finished cattle were so scarce late in 
December that a few sales within a range of $12 to $14.25 did 
not reflect market conditions, $8.50 to $10.75 taking the bulk 
of the steer offering at Chicago. 


Average cost of steers at Chicago during the last week of 
December was $10.07, compared with $12.71 in 1929, and $12.91 
over a three-year period, 1927 to 1929. Rarely has the spread 
been so wide, killers getting cheap light steers as low as $6.50. 
A few weeks before, killers had been complaining of a surplus 
of steers dressing 60 per cent or better. Suddenly they ran into 
a crop dressing 57 to 59 per cent, eliciting another protest. As 
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confidence is lacking, short-fed steers will respond to every 
slight advance, a drop of 50 cents in the country corn market 
failing to check liquidation. 

During the latter half of 1930 cattle replacement was 19 
per cent less than during the corresponding period of 1929. 
In the case of steers weighing 1,000 pounds up, reduction in 
numbers was 24 per cent; 900 to 1,000 pounds, 15 per cent; 
800 to 900 pounds, 17 per cent; 700 to 800 pounds, 14 per cent; 
and 500 to 700 pounds, 22 per cent. These figures concern the 
output only at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul, 
but are fairly indicative of the whole movement. 

A considerable percentage of late-December steer arrivals 
were short-fed steers weighing 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, acquired 
at the low-price period. After their recent experience with 
long-fed, heavy cattle, feeders show determination to unload 
this type. Probably the break of the last few days in Decem- 
ber may be attributed to the fact that too many reported. 
When shippers cannot use heavy cattle, competition disappears. 

Cattle slaughter under federal inspection during the first 
eleven months of 1930 aggregated 7,478,819 head, against 
7,666,001 during the previous corresponding period, for which 
a light November run was largely responsible. Receipts at 
sixty-seven markets included in the enumeration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were 12,596,359—a decrease of 636,186, or 
4.8 per cent. On a previous five-year average basis the decrease 
was 27.4 per cent, which is at least prima facie evidence that 
commercial cattle stocks are steadily diminishing. During the 
eleven-month period, comparing 1929 and 1930, the stock-cattle 
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movement from the same markets decreased 14.5 per cent, the 
previous five-year movement having been 18.3 per cent heavier, 
on a numerical basis, than that of 1930. 

Possibly there was some accretion to bovine holdings in 
the cattle-storage warehouse west of the one-hundredth merid- 
ian in 1930, owing to the crash in prices, but it was not con- 
siderable. One reason why the Northwest gathered fewer 
cattle last year was because they were not there to put aboard 
the cars. When a deficient water supply is replenished, local 
demand, already in evidence, will revive. E. A. Phillips, of the 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association, said: 


“Movement of stock cattle is short. Most owners are in a 
mood to hold; consequently demand exceeds supply. While 
some growers were under the necessity of shipping more closely 
than ordinarily, many neither shipped nor sold cattle in 1928. 
The movement of calves was not heavier than in previous 
years.” 


One recent purchase in the Northwest was by Charlie 
Miller, of the Big Hole Basin, who acquired 800 head from the 
Wood Live Stock Company, of Idaho. Dry cows realized $45 
per head; steers and cows with calves, $55. 

In the Southwest, trading has also been slack. C. A. 
Studer, the Highland Hereford man of Canadian, writing on 
the subject late in December, said: 


“Up to the end of November, deliveries of steer and heifer 
calves were heavy. Little has been done since. We had an 
unprecedented demand for steer and heifer calves last fall, 
requirements not being met. Ohio was a heavy purchaser. 
Prevailing prices were 7 to 7% cents per pound for heifer 
calves, 8 to 9 cents for steer calves, and 8 to 8% cents for 
mixed calves. A considerable number of qualitied steer calves 
realized 9 cents. Steer yearlings sold at 7 to 7% cents, and 
two-year-olds, which are scarce, at 64% to 6% cents per pound. 

“Practically all cowmen were financed by November, and 
were not disposed to take prevailing prices, as they can carry 
until May, with a prospect of enhancement meanwhile. None 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS, 
COWS AND HEIFERS 


30 coming one-year-old bulls 


50 coming one-year-old heifers 
50 two- to four-year-old cows, all in calf 
These are of the best families, low-down, thick-set, real 
Angus type. 


W. H. COOPER HEDRICK, IOWA 
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were forced to liquidate cow herds on November 1, but were 
advised by bankers to let longer-aged calves go, enabling them 
to curtail interest charges and buy cake. 

“A few sales of steer calves for spring delivery have been 
made at 9 cents per pound. They will be well wintered, but 
not fat. Popular demand is for light cattle—mainly calves— 
few yearlings or two-year-old steers having been sold. 

“Fewer yearlings and two-year-old steers are being win- 
tered in the Panhandle, and practically no three’s. Many two- 
and three-year-old steers not sold last spring have been fed 
ninety to a hundred days, and marketed at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. 

“Such yearling heifers as John Crane purchased in August 
around $5.75 to $6 per cwt. at the loading-point have realized 
$10.50 to $11 fed out on the Chicago market recently. These 
cattle made more money than any sold hereabouts in many 
moons. They were light and thin when bought, and did not 
cost many dollars. Ranchmen are buying cake at $10 to $15 
per ton less than a year ago, which is an important factor, 
feeding expense being heavy during the winter.” 


Enumeration of the season’s stock-cattle buying shows that 
Nebraska alone exceeded its 1929 purchase at the markets. 
Ohio, owing to the drought, was short. Indiana was a free 
buyer in July and August, but has turned most of that pur- 
chase meanwhile, short-feeding heavy steers profitably. Iowa 
and Illinois both are short of last winter’s quota. If the Corn 
Belt persists in its present policy of unloading cattle on three 
to four months’ feeds, instead of nursing the market as it did 
during the first half of 1929, an urgent replacement demand 
at no distant date is inevitable. 

So far as numbers are concerned, the western cattle indus- 
try is in a strong position. Revival of industry, plus confidence, 
should, and doubtless will, influence values favorably. Beef is 
one food that is not in excess production. 


MOVEMENT OF STOCK CATTLE LIGHT 


J. E. P. 


LTERNATELY THE PENDULUM OF STOCK-CATTLE 
A values swings in favor of the feeder and the breeder. 
For months the former has had a distinct advantage, permit- 
ting replacement on a basis that assures reasonable, if not 
substantial, profit on the finishing operation. Now the trend 
is in the opposite direction, indicating that the breeder is to 
have an inning. But for a seriously disturbed financial condi- 
tion, creating necessity for conservation of financial resources 
by interior bankers, stock cattle would have responded to the 
upturn in beef values in December. As it was, with banks— 
chain and individual—cracking all over the country, cattle pur- 
chase money was scarce and difficult to get. At that, values 
never weakened, and toward the end of the year showed a 
hardening tendency. The Denver sale will be an interesting, 
if not epochal, event, as it may mark a definite turn of the tide. 


Despite all the hullabaloo over feed shortage in conse- 
quence of a much-advertised drought that did not seriously 
affect crop results over much of the live-stock feeding area, 
feed supplies favor the feeder. Between silage and shredded 
corn, the roughage problem was easily and effectively solved, 
small grains were garnered before the drought got in its work, 
and total corn-crop failure was local, much of the belt getting 
average and even better yields. Low prices for small grains 
diverted oats, barley, and considerable wheat to the feed-box, 
resulting in enormous corn salvage, with the result that the 
corn price has been slipping downward in the direction of the 
nalf-dollar mark ever since the dollar phantasma faded out. 
Present indications are that the tail end of the winter will find 
corn reserves over the major part of the Corn Belt of normal 
volume. With cattle purchase money available, provided the 
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fat-cattle market acts creditably from now on, replacement 
will expand. 

Such stock-cattle statistics as are available defy inter- 
pretation. The direct movement from range to feed-lot has 
been light right along, and the movement through market 
gateways considerably less in numbers than during the cor- 
responding period of 1929. It may be contended that the 1929 
movement through the markets was heavy, but November last 
witnessed a 13.21 per cent reduction in output at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. 
Paul, Denver, and Fort Worth, and the July-to-November 
movement from the same markets in 1930 was 14.05 per cent 
less than in 1929. During that period every market on the 
map reported substantial decreases—Chicago of 20,685, Kansas 
City of 78,749, Omaha of 40,416, Sioux City of 21,402, St. Paul 
of 53,749, and Fort Worth of 10,735. Denver alone showed a 
slight gain of 8,318, which was made in November, when its 
output was 23,087 in excess of 1929. The five-month move- 
ment through these markets was 239,004 less than in 1929, 
and December figures will increase this deficiency. How much 
less the direct-from-pasture-to-feed-lot movement was is beyond 
the ken of even an official statistician. 

Meanwhile cattle have been coming out in a manner any- 
thing but calculated to justify opinion that normal beef ton- 
nage is in the making. November and December liquidated 
thousands of half-fat light steers that under more favorable 
financial or more alluring future market conditions would be 
still taking on weight. They went direct to the beef-rail and 
not back to the country, and are definitely out of the visible 
supply. Another delegation reporting at the market comprised 
1,100- to 1,400-pound steers, that went to the country in strong 
flesh from July to September, returning to make feeders a pot 
of money. They are also out of the way, and, as few steers 
of this type were taken on during October and November, a 
time may not be far away when a load of heavy feeders will 
earn good money. Short feeding has been so profitable for 
two months past that a buying furore is not outside the range 
of possibility. 

West of the Missouri River, feeders are in possession of 
a seasonal cattle supply, or approximately so. East of that 
longitude not only is the present holding below normal, but it 
has been going to the butcher with all possible celerity, and 
will continue to do so. Short feeding made all the money the 
fat-cattle market yielded in 1930, and the average feeder has 
a confirmed habit of taking his cue from recent market per- 
formance. The present crop of steers is largely in the hands 
of regular feeders, who invariably pick up some change under 
similar conditions. The in-and-out element has been sulking, 
neglecting what has proved to be a golden opportunity. The 
time to put in thin cattle is when comparatively few are in 
that mood. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, and other eastern feeding- 
grounds were hit hard by the drought and are far short of 
their seasonal cattle complement. Northern Indiana had good 
crops and jumped into the stock-cattle market during the low 
period, cleaning up handsomely. [Illinois is short, as is also 
Iowa; and from all three states the marketward movement in 
December was as heavy as it will be in January, cattle sold 
being considered advantageously disposed of. 

Packingtown does not conceal its concern over a situation 
that justifies attention. Cattle, rather than feed, is the prob- 
lem. There are ample roughage and coarse grains to maintain 
beef production, but if the necessary cattle are on the ground, 
all the information available is erroneous. What figure the 
financial situation cuts is debatable, but it has not favored 
either acquisition or holding. January and February will not 
reveal deficient beef production, unless the country changes its 
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marketing policy; but it is not illogical to expect that, along 
about the time the market was forced to appeal to the country 
to “hold ’em back” last year, it will be bidding for replenish- 
ment. And should feeders muster sufficient courage to get into 
competition on two-way steers, pyrotechnics may develop. The 
man who disposes of a drove of steers that made money is 
always a potential buyer. 


DULNESS CONTINUES TO CHARACTERIZE 
WOOL MARKET 


J. E. P. 


SSERT THAT THE WOOL MARKET IS DULL, AND 
A the story is told. A dull market may not herald impend- 
ing trouble, especially when the inevitable turn of the road is 
close at hand, but it is not a condition calculated to generate 
optimism, much less enthusiasm. At the end of 1930 both 
domestic and foreign prices were at the low point. In fact, 
1930 repeated 1928—opening in January at the high and clos- 
ing in December at the low point. Obviously a change is due 
in 1931, as otherwise the product would be left with scant 
value. 


HERD BULLS RANGE BULLS 


PURE-BRED HEREFORDS 





PERRY PARK RANCH 
LARKSPUR, COLO. 
R. P. LAMMONT, Jr., Owner 


BANNING-LEWIS BULLS 


We are now offering 50 real bulls, 20 to 24 months old. 


Prince Domino and Mischief Mixer breeding. Majority 
have enough quality to be used in pure-bred herds. 


BANNING-LEWIS RANCHES, Colorado Springs, Colo. | 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation, in a recent 


policy declaration over the signature of Secretary J: B. Wilson, 
said: 


“The co-operative wool will be sold, not only at values 
corresponding to importing parity of similar foreign wool, but 
also at prices which definitely make wool raised by United 
States wool-growers better value to the purchaser than similar 
foreign wool. Regardless of the cost of foreign-wool duty paid 
here, whether above or below today’s level, these values will 
be met by the wool held by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation; not only met, but will be priced to make the 
co-operative wool better value than the foreign wool to the 
American consumer.” 


This means that the corporation has no intention of dump- 
ing, and, in view of its big holding, is reassuring. What con- 
cerns the industry is the present slow movement into manu- 
facturing channels, with a new clip coming on—a clip that 
will probably be equal to that of 1930 in tonnage. 


a 


HIDES STILL WEAK 


J. E. P. 


IDE TRADE IS NOT ONLY DULL, BUT WEAK. 

Quality was one factor in the recent decline; an unfavor- 
able statistical situation, another. When prices can be de- 
pressed one cent per pound in a week, talking of putting 
something on is little short of absurd. Tanners appear to be 
well stocked with finished material, especially when current 
supplies are contrasted with low consumption, and for months 
past have shown no sign of replacement pressure. Naturally 
they are taking full advantage of their position to demand 
concessions, which packers have been under the necessity of 
meeting. The leather industry is hopeful, rather than con- 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We have a few carloads of our choice bulls 
for sale at attractive prices 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 





CARLOAD OF HEREFORD BULLS 
Fifteen to twenty-four months old, sired by 


Mischief 9th and Mischief Anxiety (both air- 
tight) and from Beau Donald cows. 


Top quality and priced right. 


GILTNER BROS. Eminence, Ky. 











BRAHMAN BULLS 


Now is the time to obtain that Brahman bull calf, registered 
under the rules of the American Brahman Breeders’ Association. 
For information and prices address 











SARTWELLE BROS., 216 West Bidg., Houston, Texas 


fident, of improvement during the first quarter of 1931; but 
if it happens, the trend of events during the last quarter of 
1930 must be reversed. 

A significant fact is that total consumption of cattle-hide 
leather during the first ten months of 1930 was 17.4 per cent 
less than in 1929, while the total visible stock of all cattle 
hides and leather at the end of October was 9.2 per cent greater 
than at the same time last year. 

Packers are asking 10 cents for heavy native steers, which 
appear to be the softest article on the list. Sales of heavy 
butt-branded steers are reported at 9% cents; Colorado steers, 
at 9 cents; light native cows, at 7% cents; and branded cows, 
at 7 cents. Independent packer hides, all weights, are con- 
sidered worth around 7% cents, as big packer light cows have 
held steady at that figure. Country all-weights are soft, being 
talked down to 5% cents. Cows and steers, 60 pounds and up, 
are priced at 5% to 6 cents. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on December 31, 1930, compared with 
December 1, 1930, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Dec. 31,1930 Dee. 1, 1930 


UNI sci caaanicsecchscactacenaecateecnSecasuhocacciecsadgmaanbantsctenabiceencamiatone $16.00-18.00 $17.00-18 50 

NIE | cose acdc shtondtacsiiatse nein atecesguse weenie eabiaa nin 14.00-16.00 15.00-17.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 lbs.) : 

CI cs is essences ccc inci | ae 

RE acai rth tae rcs dee a ae 14.00-17.00 15 50-18.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

I esr ee a 18.50-21.00  20.00-22.50 

NI Aditi sistas abnciasdccnthaasinnbtheds adele anemia 16.00-18.50 16.50-20.00 
COWS: 

NI aisecceececicesscececastvcicwcesaecananen enceedacocasstnpendansieanaoebnatassionninke 11.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 
VEALERS: 

I: i a ne rasenates tessdeac caaassnaboondenenenadeaenions 17.00-18.00 16 00-18.00 

Good 


sitiinsasguessittetcsaitieialibintavihiasinncnida iain ccassseunisesns” MOCO GOOO 15.00-17.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down): 
a cisiacacccmacenscqtesccs shcasace aeanideiscoeneacmasmanse denna $17.00-18.00 $17.00-19.00 


RINNE <“pikicsnescscuniessienbicdomeatevactselesecacabondamtaaa races snnsasaleniavonecacieanaerete 16.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 
EWES: 
RON : eissiscd caine nace ean oa 7.00- 8.00 8.00-10.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
BRO Ti RII a cescstctcctecceninstereceteentteaenempanialenta $14.00-16.00 $18.00-20.00 
SOTERA ia crcsnckcsciccdincnticictceatninnaainn 14.00-16.00 17.00-19.00 


= 
HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on December 1, 1930, as com- 
pared with December 1, 1929, and average holdings on that 
date for the last five years (in pounds) : 





Commodity Dee. 1, 1930 Dee. 1, 1929 aoe 
Petes WHEE ico 54,773,000 | 70,390,000 } 57,237,000 
tee 18,490,000 | 23,054,000 | 22,356,000 
Lamb and mutton 4,632,000 5,194,000 3,834,000 
Frozen pork.................-- 77,158,000 | 84,667,000 | 59,885,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 48,573,000 | 88,782,000 | 86,394,000 
Pickled pork’...............- 285,824,000 | 316,180,000 | 282,614,000 
Miscellaneous.............--. 75,922,000 | 72,744,000 | 57,948,000 

OCR sccccctedecetacgs 565,372,000 | 661,011,000 | 570,268,000 
MI eect none 31,189,000 68,517,000 52,476,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN NOVEMBER 


ECREASES OF 11.8 AND 17.4 PER CENT, RESPECT- 

ively, compared with the preceding month, and of 34.6 
and 40.7 per cent from the figures for November, 1929, were 
recorded in our exports and imports of merchandise for the 
month of November. For the eleven months ending with 
November, exports showed a decline of 25.8 per cent from the 
corresponding period last year, and imports fell off 30.2 per 
cent. The totals follow: 








Eleven Months Ending 
November 





November 


ese SS eee iS 


$289,000,000 | $442,254,000 |$3,568,272,000 |$4,814,729,000 
TOU cssccecccicncs 204,700,000 338,472,000 | 2,853,537,000 | 4,089,595,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 84,300,000 | $103,782,000 |$ 714,735,000 |$ 725,134,000 





EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Novem- 
ber and the eleven months ending November, 1930, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





Naceniias Eleven Months Ending 
November 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
) aE = 169,154 255,048 2,688,026 2,710,336 
ip 1,164,623 641,918 13,710,067 10,059,745 
157,340 202,988 1,637,472 2,403,318 
NO i visethinscciiciiatcaccicinscl 5,657,385 5,019,359 52,236,169 63,260,809 
Te aiisiscsctibicitanisniciel 7,148,502 6,119,313 70,271,734 78,434,208 





PORK PRODUCTS 








Eleven Months Ending 















November Meventher 

1929 1930 1929 
2,602,040 1,722,244 15,739,131 11,469,879 
Pork, eed 77] 11486,598 | 3,590,026 | 28:767:131 | 42°185.096 
Se “| 8,410,821 | 11,451,742 | 84,663,615 | 128,554,896 
iia, | 260,766 463,374 | 3,992,572 | 5,487,444 
Shanon Gia deaeiioan 10,089,245 | 11,656,108 | 114,273,908 | 118,840,090 
Wiltshire sides... 39,269 647,503 | 3,515,150 | 4,831,375 
«8... 87,244 104,367 | 1,295,259 | 2,028,475 
; 42,552,856 | $3,257,419 | 597,872,402 | 749,275,482 
Lard compounds... 308,70 414,590 2,291,464 3,433,689 
Nard compounds.--—---|_ 4 935-714 | 1,182,195 | 12/364.083 | 17,062,138 
Totals..........................| 61,872,754 | 114,489,568 | 864,274,665 /1,083,168,564 





Price Control for Great Britain 


Following the example of Germany, where a food con- 
troller has recently been appointed, the British government has 
introduced a bill in Parliament providing for the establishment 
of a council of seven members, of whom at least two must be 
women. The council will be empowered to investigate the pro- 
duction and distribution of articles of general consumption, 
including fuel and clothing, with a view to controlling prices. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


N JANUARY 3 THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE 

and meal, f. o. b. Texas points, was $26 per ton. Prices 
on hay at Kansas City, December 31, were: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $25.50 to $29; No. 2 extra leafy, $23.50 to $25; 
No. 1, $21 to $23; No. 2 leafy, $18.50 to $20.50; No. 2, $15.50 
to $18; No. 3 leafy, $14 to $15; No. 3, $11.50 to $13.50; sample, 
$7 to $11; prairie—No. 1, $12.50 to $14; No. 2, $9.50 to $12; 
No. 3, $7.50 to $9; sample, $5 to $7; timothy—No. 1, $15.50 to 
$17; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13 to $14; sample, $10.50 to 
$12.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $14. 
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sting out 
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Cottonseed Cake can be fed on the snow. The cake is 
not too hard but hard enough to not melt at once and 
be lost. The cowman knows the value of a real protein 
cake that can be fed during wet, cold winter days. 
Cottonseed Cake has an energy value almost equal to 
corn yet is the richest protein cake known to the range 
and feed lot. In the feed lot, Cottonseed 
Meal mixed with the grain makes more 
efficient every Every livestock feeder 
bushel of grain needs the authoritative, 
and every ton practical feeding infor- 


mation this book con- 
of roughage. tains. Sign coupon now. 
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NATIONAL CoTTONSEED Propucts AssociIATION 
1408 Santa Fe Bldg. Central Union Bank Bldg. 

Dallas, Texas Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me your bulletin, "1931 Feeding 
















Practices,” without cost or obligation. 
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Address P.O. 
County State 
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Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. GISH 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer} 


LONDON, December 1, 1930. 

HE TENDENCY IN PRICES OF MOST STAPLE COM- 

modities in Great Britain during the latter part of 1930 
has been a cheapening one—a move mainly consequent upon, 
and certainly in sympathy with, the gradually dwindling pur- 
chasing power of the nation. For instance, the index number 
in fat-cattle prices last month fell three points on the month, 
until it is only 28 per cent above the pre-war level. Fat sheep 
have also become cheaper by as much as nine points on the 
month, until the price is 53 per cent in excess of pre-war stand- 
ards. Bacon pigs, on the other hand, have appreciated in 
value by four points, until they stand at 29 per cent above 
the pre-war level. Taken as a whole, agricultural produce in 
Great Britain now stands at 29 per cent above pre-war prices, 
so far as home production is concerned, and this compares with 
34 per cent only a year ago. 

In comparison with the above drop of values, it is inter- 
esting to note that imported meat, or at least frozen lamb, at 
the moment stands at very much the same wholesale value as 
it did a year ago. The new season’s Australian lamb already 
to hand is priced for top quality in the London Central Mar- 
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kets at 17% cents per pound, which is nearly a cent per pound 
dearer than at the beginning of the season a year ago. South 
American chilled beef hinds, which stand at present at 13 cents 
per pound in Smithfield, are 14% cents per pound cheaper than 
a year ago. Opinion is divided as to the actual cause of a 
recent decline in price in chilled beef in Great Britain. This 
commodity, by its prevalence in all our markets, governs the 
general price for beef throughout the country, and lately it has 
been noted that, although the supply of the River Plate has 
been only limited, there has been a persistent tendency for 
values to decline. The outcome of much discussion on the sub- 
ject has been the impression that this is an omen of meat prices 
receding generally to a rather cheaper level in the year ahead. 

This letter goes to mail the day after the annual Christ- 
mas Show of frozen and chilled River Plate meat in the Lon- 
don Central Markets—a feature which every year creates such 
a great sensation in the trade by reason of its revelation of 
the excellent methods pursued in this business. Prize meat 
from the Palermo show-yard is displayed by the American 
firms of Swift and Armour in a remarkably artistic fashion, 
the chief lessons of the exhibits being the extraordinary quality 
of the meat regularly dispensed to the retailers of Great 
Britain, and the fine butchering and care in handling practiced 
in this trade. It is every year more noticeable that the quality 
and condition of lamb and sheep consignments from South 
America are improving, so that this supply constitutes a con- 
tinually greater competition against the colonial lamb ship- 
ments, which from New Zealand have taken premier place as 
an imported article. By the way, it is worth recalling that 
last month, when the prime minister of New Zealand, present 
in London at the Imperial Conference, attended Smithfield, he 
drew attention to the fact that one and three-quarter million 
more carcasses of New Zealand mutton and lamb had been 
imported into Great Britain than last year, and he hoped that 
this large consignment might be further considerably increased 
in 1931. This was evidence of the prolific state of New Zealand 
flocks, which do not seem to dwindle by the great export 
inroads made into their numbers. The New Zealand lamb 
business in Great Britain is watched carefully by an organiza- 
tion on the spot, under the control of the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board, which exercises propaganda of a very effi- 
cient order among the entire retail meat trade of Great Britain. 
There is no other organization which undertakes the stimula- 
tion of any single line of produce in this way. 

A leading feature of the South American meat display 
made in Smithfield this week was an admirable collection of 
prime fancy meats, which represent a business capable of very 
great development in Great Britain. These frozen articles, 
ranging from sweetbreads to livers, kidneys, hearts, tender- 
loins, and other cuts of meat cast outside the standard carcass 
joints, fill in a gap in the meat trade which the British retailer 
has not yet learned to cultivate as has his American cousin. 
The excellence of the packing and appearance of the South 
American fancy meats, however, has been calculated to assist 
this movement, which may be expected to assume larger pro- 
portions as the hand of evolution in the meat trade gradually 
operates. 

Another imported-meat feature which calls for remark is 
the great development of the frozen-pork business, which has 
assumed a much greater dimension in the last few years since 
the embargo placed upon fresh meat from the continent of 
Europe. The British Dominions of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia are now supplying this country with an excellent quality 
of pork pig as well as baconer. The former carcass sells in 
the cooler season at wholesale prices ranging up to 20 cents 
per pound in our big markets. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Snow covering many of the western 
states during November had supplied 
water for winter ranges, but restricted 
sheep grazing, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its December re- 
port. Feed had improved in Texas, but 
was still short in Oklahoma, Montana, 
and the western Dakotas. Colorado, 
western Nebraska, and western Kansas 
were well supplied with winter feed, and 
in California, as generally west of the 
Continental Divide, conditions were much 
better than a year ago. 

Cattle were mostly in good shape, but 
snowstorms had resulted in some shrink. 
The movement of calves had been heavier 
than last fall, but more cows and heifers 
were being held, and there was a tend- 
ency throughout to hold cattle back 
where feed and financial conditions per- 
mitted. 

Sheep west of the divide were in bet- 
ter flesh than a year ago. In Texas they 
were making good gains. November 
movement to Colorado and Nebraska 
feed-lots had been heavy, following light 
October receipts, but generally the num- 
ber of lambs on feed was much smaller 
than a year ago. Old ewes, as well as 
ewe lambs, were being held on the range. 





RESTRICTION ON CORN 
SUGAR REMOVED 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde has issued a ruling abolishing the 
restrictions against the use of corn sugar 
in the canning industry unless the fact is 
stated on the label. Years ago specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture held 
that the use of corn sugar as a sweetener 
was in the nature of an adulterant, and 
as such came under the provisions of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, requiring that 
the consumer be told. Since then, how- 
ever, the manufacture of this product has 
undergone such improvements as to ren- 
der it pure and wholesome, and to make 
the restrictions seem unfair to both pro- 
ducer and manufacturer. 

Removal of the ban, if followed by the 
disappearance of the popular prejudice 
that has. grown up around the article by 
reason of it, should serve as a stimulus 
to the demand for corn. 
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DECEMBER PIG SURVEY 


A decrease of about 1 per cent in the 
number of pigs saved last fall, for the 
United States as a whole, as compared 
with a year ago, is shown by the Decem- 
ber survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture. An increase in the western 
states of 14 per cent, and of 2 per cent 
in the north-central states, which latter 
section is the source of the bulk of the 
market supply of hogs, was more than 
offset by decreases of about 7 per cent 
in both the north and south Atlantic 
states, and of 22 per cent in the south- 
central states. 

Combining the results of the June sur- 
vey with those of the fall survey, there 
is indicated a pig crop for 1930, for the 
country as a whole, 4 per cent smaller 
than that of 1929. 


NEW MEXICO REDUCES LIVE-STOCK 
TAXES 


In response to urgent pleas of stock- 
growers, the New Mexico Tax Commis- 
sion has reduced assessments on cattle 
and sheep an average of 25 and 10 per 
cent, respectively. The new valuations 
are as follows: 
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BE AN AUCTIONEER coTIONEER | 
| 


| 
| Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large il- 
lustrated catalogue;-also how to receive 
Home Study Course free. 
REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48 Decatur, Indiana 








i 
80 Send ae 
or will ship O. O. D 


CHAS M. HICK & CO. i 
Dept. 334-P is 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 





Chicago, Ill. 








There is no Burdizzo method 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
weather. 


IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 





- TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 
from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send for letters 
from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 


100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


Pender, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 


giving splendid satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 





805 THIRD STREET 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Have had one of your Currying and 
Dipping Machines in use for three years, and it is 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 








Tarkio, Mo. 





Enclosed find check for four dollars, for which 
please send immediately one set of brushes. 


(Signed) Harry F. Davis. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. {'s.nt oe. 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 
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MIDI \eFAIGLEY’S MINERALS 
i Greatest Mineral Mixture and 
Worm Killer ever offered to the 

public. Guaranteed. 


Postpaid 
isuveuoO 
Fee Ak 

20 099.50 


By Freight 
100 Ibs. $ 5.00 
300 Ibs. $14.55 
500 Ibs. $23.7 


Self-feeder free with 500 lbs. 
FAIGLEY MINERAL COMPANY 
68 Miller Ave., 


Lancaster, Ohio 


Je ~ as and 


S dianlaaie oe 

osiers Boots for 
Years. Boots 

for Ranch Work 


and Rough Usage ™ 

for Chae OOM (ER Rodeos 
1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on you 
saddle by ° getting manufac 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
















1651 Larimer 8t., Denver Cole 


on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

trom the factory No middieman’s profit 

Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


ah The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
Denver. Coro. 


EAIR: IAGS 


Made i in 3 sizes 


he We lew Dole Action Clicker 
attaches all 3 sizes of tags. 
Your OLD Clincher in EXCHANGE 


Write for our proposition 






SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
West Broa away _ Salt Lake City. Utah 








STERLING TOBACCO POWDER 


Deworms entire flock of Sheep or Goats without 
handling stock. Mix with salt or feed. High 
Nicotine strength. 25 tbs. 2.00 — 100 Ibs. 4.00. 


Sterling Remedy Co Va., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE PRODUCER 


Cattle—Range and beef bulls, $32 to 
$60; cows, $18.50 to $36; steers, all ages, 
$11 to $32; heifers, all ages, $11 to $24; 
coming yearling calves, $14.50 to $20; 
Holstein and Guernsey cows, $30 to $50; 
heifers, $25 to $35; bulls, $50 to $100; 
Jersey cows, $25 to $45; heifers, $20 to 
$30; calves, $10 to $20; bulls, $40 to $75. 

Sheep—Rams, $10 to $15; ewes, one 
year and up, $3 to $5; wethers, one year 
and up, $2; sheep, under one year, $2. 


CARIBOU-REINDEER CROSSES 


A few years ago someone hit upon the 
idea of crossing the imported Alaskan 
reindeer with the larger caribou indige- 
nous to that country, with the object of 
increasing the size of the former. The 
two animals are by some regarded as 
varieties of the same species, whose 
minor differences have become fixed 
through differing environments and liv- 
ing conditions; by others they are held 
to be distinct species, but so closely re- 
lated as to interbreed freely, with fertile 
hybrids. 

Experiments in cross-breeding, con- 
ducted over a period of five years on 
Nuniwak Island, in the Bering Sea, have 
produced an animal which, strange to 
say, averages fifty pounds heavier than 
either the caribou or the reindeer of the 
parent stock, according to W. B. Miller, 
in charge of the work. Two thousand of 
these “carideer,” as the cross has been 
named, will be distributed among the 
reindeer herds of Alaska for breeding-up 
purposes. 


CITY-WARD TREND CONTINUES 


The drift of our people from the coun- 
try toward the cities is continuing. The 
census of April 1, 1930, revealed that 
out of a total population of 122,775,046, 
68,955,521, or 56.2 per cent, lived in 
urban regions, and 53,819,525, or 43.8 
per cent, in villages and on farms. Ten 
years ago, of the 105,710,620 persons 
who then inhabited the United States, 
54,304,603, or 51.4 per cent, lived in 
cities, and 51,406,017, or 48.6 per cent, in 
rural communities. 


It should be observed, however, that in 
1920 the Census Bureau’s definition of 
‘urban communities” included only cities 
or other incorporated places having 2,500 
or more inhabitants, while in 1930 the 
category was extended to include town- 
ships or other political subdivisions hav- 
ing a total population of 10,000 or more 
and a population density of 1,000 or 
more per square mile. This change has 
added twenty-eight places, witha popu- 


-lation of 573,329, to the urban list. 
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is O Ranth Hereferés Fee Sale : 


Ten head of coming two-year-old bulls, 
fifteen head of bull calves, and fifteen heif- 


er calves. All heavy-boned, growthy ani- 
mals of good quality. 
Cc. D. & JULIAN TERRETT, 
ee Mont, 









ROCKY FORD, COLORADO 


World-renowned; crop failure un- | 
known; farms cheap. | 


| Write E. E. PIERSON 
| Rocky Ford, Colo. | 





ANCHES, or small, for sale, 
exchange or lease in Texas, New 


large 


Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Canada, California, 
America, 


Central and South 
Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 


J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 











L. C. WORTH’S BUCKEYE 
orLNseeD MEAL 


Supplies always on hand in straight or 
mixed carload lots. Write, wire, or phone 
for a Immediate shipments, 


| - C. WORTH COMMISSION CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| 925 State Line 





STOCKMAN’S CANES | 


SORTING POLES 


Hand-shaved—octagon 


SPLIT HICKORY CO., Hope, 


Ark, 








Younc” MAN with high-school 
education, life experience on | 
farm, and an earnest desire to learn, | 

wants job on a cattle ranch. Willing | 

to start any time. References upon | 
request. V. K. Daughtrey, Jr., 
i: Handsom, Va. 








HAeey ALFALFA SEED, $7.50; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $11; White 
Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red Clover, 
$13; Alsike, $12. All 60-pound 
bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
fied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, 
_ Kansas. 





DRIED FRUIT 


Prunes, Peaches, Apricots, Figs, Pears, 
Walnuts, ete. | 


Many Grades—Send for Prices 
Homer Wright—Geyserland Farms 
Calistoga, California 










Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 
ALL MAKES NEW PORTABLES 


We solicit your patronage in rentals 
and sales 


Denver, Colorado 


Denver Typewriter Co. : 
| 


1750 Champa Street 














The price that can be 
realized from 


HE cattle buyers are “riding the yards.” Before they left 

their offices they had reports on the beef, hide and other 
by-product markets. Swift cattle buyers receive hourly price 
reports on beef and by-products. Why? 


Because the price of beef and by-products makes the price of 
cattle. 


Most livestock producers recognize the economic fact that 
packers cannot stay in business if they pay more for live stock 
than they get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














